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\ 


OR more than thirty years past the ‘‘ myrtle green, green and white 

striped sleeves, white cap,’’ of Mr. Washington Singer has figured 
on the English Turf, with prominence for now a great many seasons 
past. The colours may certainly be described as popular, for it need not 
be said that their owner’s policy has always been that of the genuine © 
sportsman, though for the last twenty years his methods have sometimes 
not been to the taste of sordid racegoers who visit courses simply and solely 
with the idea of backing winners; for the patrons of Alec Taylor are not in 
the habit of trying their horses together with a view to the discovery of 
which is the best of various animals who may be entered; on the contrary, 
these owners are sometimes found in keen opposition, and as no attempt has 
been made to gauge the merits of their horses it is probable that even the 
trainer would sometimes himself have been unable to say which was the 
better of two runners under ‘his charge until it had been demonstrated in 
the actual race; indeed I know that this has been so more than once. 
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I well remember an instance at Goodwood, where Mr. Washington Singer 
and Mr. A. W. Cox, till lately known as ‘‘ Mr. Fairie’’ each had a horse 
in the same race, both animals being well fancied and backed. 

Mr. Singer’s actual start was made in the year 1886. At this period or 
shortly before he had entertained some idea of leaving England, I think he 
was tempted by the notion of ranching, but his brother Mortimer, keen to 
dissuade him from exile, enticed him down to Devonshire to hunt, and 
presented him with a thoroughbred mare named Diana Vernon, a daughter 
of Rob Roy and Snowdrop, who must have been an extraordinary animal. 
In the middle of a certain week she carried her master through a long run. 


NORMAN COURT, EAST FRONT. 


On the following Monday she ran for the principal race at the Torquay 
Steeplechase Meeting, the West of England Open Handicap. She did not 
win, but next day she carried off a hurdle race, and was started again for 
absolutely the next event, a handicap steeplechase, which she won. Diana 
Vernon seems to have been absolutely tireless, and I find in looking up her 
form what I take to be in all probability unique, three brackets—following a 
fourth, and followed by a fifth—all under the same number in the index of 
Ruff’s Guide. This was at Totnes in September. She won the Dart Vale 
Steeplechase on the Thursday, on the Friday she won the Grand South 
Hams Steeplechase and only an hour afterwards an Open Handicap ’Chase, 
beating a 6 to 4 on favourite. 

It was four years later, in 1890, that Mr. Washington Singer first ran a 
horse on the flat, Don Quixote by name. He gave 440 guineas for the son 
of Arbitrator, after it had taken a race at Goodwood, and a week later carried 
off the Pavilion Stakes at Brighton, buying the colt in for 550 guineas. At 
first little luck attended him. He secured a few races, winning an annual 
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average of something like £1,000 in stakes, the horse being trained by 
Wadlow at Stanton on the ground now in the possession of Mr. Reid 
Walker. In 1894, however, the colours were carried by a useful animal 
called Telescope, a son of Tyrant—who had done excellent service for his 
brother Mortimer—and Astrology. As a two-year-old he won the Joliffe 
Stakes at Liverpool and then the £1,000 mile Prince of Wales’ Nursery 
at Doncaster, five other very small stakes yielding a total of under £1,800. 
As a three-year-old, after winning the Wolverhampton Handicap Telescope 
came near to a Classic victory, for it was only by three-parts of a length that 
Sir Visto beat him for the St. Leger. It is difficult to know quite how to 


NORMAN COURT, NORTH FRONT. 


write about Telescope’s four-year-old career. He ran five times without 
success. Then, with odds on him, carried off a race which he could not 
well have lost, ran very badly for the Liverpool Autumn Cup, and for 
no apparent reason was backed for the Manchester November Handicap by 
what is called a remarkably artful division. It was said at the time that if 
the telegraphic communication had not been interfered with by a severe 
snowstorm Telescope would have wound up at 6 to 4. It need not be 
stated that his owner had no responsibility for whatever might have been 
taking place during the season. So far was this from being the case that 
he requested the Stewards of the Jockey Club to investigate the colt’s 
running, and they did so, without, however, being able to arrive at any 
definite conclusion. Mr. Singer had intended at the end of this year to 
send his horses to Manton. But he realised that to do so would seem a 
reflection on Wadlow, and generously postponed the change till the end of 
the following season. As a five-year-old Telescope showed decidedly 
respectable form. He won the Northamptonshire Stakes, a £1,000 race, in 
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a canter, ridden by Morny Cannon, was overweighted with 9 st. 1 Ib. in the 
Metropolitan, for which he was nevertheless backed at 5 to 1, beat a solitary 
opponent, with odds of 25 to 1 on him, at Chester, but not unnaturally failed 
to beat Count Schomberg, an even money favourite, for the Gold Vase at 
Ascot. On his retirement he was chiefly occupied with covering half-bred 
mares, for the most part those connected with farmers and others hunting 
with the South Devon Hounds, of which his owner was Master. 

I must not omit a reference to another bearer of the myrtle and white, 
Bellivor Tor, a son of Wolf’s Crag and Belle Haine, for he is well worth 
mention. Bellivor Tor was tried more than once a good horse, but being 
apparently faint-hearted resolutely declined to do on the racecourse anything 
like what he could do at home. He did not run as a two-year-old, and as a 
three-year-old never got his head in front. These were the days when 
doping was practised, there being no rule of racing against the stimulant, 
and it is no secret that some compound was administered to the son of 
Wolf’s Crag before his races. Whatever this may have been it was 
certainly effectual. In his third season, still a maiden, after three of his 
usual failures, the experiment was made, and in sixteen subsequent attempts 
he won ten races, and was placed for the other half-dozen, frequently just 
getting home by heads and necks, obviously because he ran his races out. 

he following season doping became a penal offence—prior to that it should 
be understood that there was supposed to be no harm in it—and now the 
heads and necks were nearly always against him. He did indeed get home 
thrice in fourteen essays, but in no fewer than nine races he was second, 
and in the other remaining two just missed a place, finishing fourth. It was 
the old trouble; without stimulant he would not struggle at the critical 
moment. 

The story of the Cesarewitch of 1904 is worth relating. Through Bellivor 
Tor Mr. Singer was convinced that he had the precise form of all the long 
distance runners. One of the horse’s outings was in the October Plate at 
Hurst Park, in which Wargrave gave him a stone and beat him three-parts 
of alength. Mr. Bottomley, the owner of the winner, asked Mr. Singer to 
tell him whether Bellivor Tor was in form, anything like his best, that is to 
say, as this would supply something of a line for the big handicap at the 
Second October Meeting. Mr. Singer’s reply was, ‘‘ All I can tell you is, 
I took 1,000 to 100 about your horse this afternoon!’’ On the morning of 
the Cesarewitch Mortimer Singer, who was not able to attend the meeting, 
telegraphed to his brother to ask his ideas about the race, and in answer 
received a message expressing the belief that Wargrave would win, that 
Rondeau would be second and War Wolf third, Washington feeling 
convinced that he had summed up the situation correctly. It had never been 
his habit to ask other owners and trainers about their horses, but he made 
the one exception in this case, inquiring of Blackwell, who trained 
Rondeau, whether he thought his colt had come on 14 lb. since he 
last ran? Blackwell replied, ‘‘I make out that he has come on 
10 Ib., but I think I shall win,’’ to which Mr. Singer answered, ‘‘ No, you 
won’t quite do that, you will be second !’? The result of the race was 
absolutely in accordance with Mr. Singer’s expectations. Wargrave won a 
length and a half from Rondeau, War Wolf a head behind the second. 
It should perhaps be added that the three ultimately wound up favourites 
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at 5 to 1, 7 to 1, and 8 to 1, respectively, but this was not until the market 
had settled down at the finish. 

Bellivor Tor had some good successes over hurdles; he won the £1,000 
Hooton Park Hurdle Race as a six-year-old, and next season the March 
Open Hurdle Handicap at the Sandown Park Grand Military Meeting, 
the £1,000 Great Cheshire Steeplechase at Hooton, and was fancied for the 
Spring ’Chase at the next meeting on the same course, in which, however, 
he fell, starting favourite at 6 to 4. 


SOUTH DEVON HOUNDS. 


The year 1905 was the most successful Mr. Singer had ever enjoyed, 
and for the first time he accomplished his ambition in winning a classic 
race—the St. Leger—with Challacombe. The betting by no means fore- 
shadowed the result. Colonel Hall Walker’s Cherry Lass was favourite 
at 6 to 4 on, followed in the market by Llangibby at 5 to 2, Polymelus next, 
backed at 10 tol. Llangibby strained himself in the course of some antics 
in the paddock whilst being saddled. That, at least, is the story which was 
told, and he made no show in the race, Challacombe, 100 to 6, winning easily 
by three lengths from Polymelus, Colonel Hall Walker’s filly third. 
Mr. Singer’s son of St. Serf and Lady Chancellor could not have been made 
out to have more than an outside chance; still, he was sound, had shown 
quite respectable form, and was known to be able to stay. Prior to the 
Doncaster Meeting he had beaten a slightly better favourite in St. Denis 
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for the Newdigate Stakes at Gatwick, had just been beaten by Costly Lady 
in receipt of 18 Ib. for the Holiday Plate at Hurst Park after he had won the 
Combe June Plate at Sandown. He had been third to Cherry Lass for the 
Duchess of York Plate, and, in fact, should scarcely have been disregarded 
in a season when the three-year-olds were on the whole moderate. Mr. 
Singer’s friend, Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies, who well knew the colt’s form, 
certainly did not anticipate victory, and prior to the race was chaffing him, 
1 remember, for coming to the meeting without a tall hat, which he declared 
the owner of the winner ought to be wearing when he led his horse in. 
Mr. Singer had to do so with humbler headgear. I have agreeable 
recollections of this Leger, as Challacombe’s owner followed the pleasant 
tradition of giving an excellent dinner to celebrate the event to a number 
of friends at the Junior Carlton Club, to which I was bidden, and we had 
a very cheery evening. This was Challacombe’s last race, however. Soon 
after the Leger he bruised his foot in some way which was never quite 
understood. The injury was supposed to be slight, but blood poisoning 
developed and he nearly lost his hoof. At the stud he has been rather a 
disappointment. 

Space forbids a detailed account of several animals who won good races. 
Pradella, a useful mare with a coarse clumsy head, Lischana, who amongst 
other events took the valuable Prince Edward Handicap at Manchester. She 
was wanted for the Sandringham stud, her owner, however, being 
disinclined to part with her. Laomedia must not be omitted, as she came 
very near to winning another classic. This daughter of St. Serf and Great 
Dame won a couple of races as a two-year-old, when presumably not at 
her best, but she had improved much by the Oaks next season, and was 
only beaten half a length by Glass Doll. Laomedia ran well afterwards, and 
in the Coronation Stakes at Ascot, in receipt, however, it must be noted, 
of 7 lb., easily beat her Epsom conqueror by three lengths. She was 
second, beaten a head, for the North Derby, second for the fourth time 
running for the St. George’s Stakes at Liverpool, beaten a neck, and third 
to Jubilee and Frugality, beaten a length and a half and a head for, the Park 
Hill Stakes, in which Glass Doll was last but one except for Adora, who 
broke down and limped in with the crowd. As a four-year-old Laomedia 
won four races, and I have always thought that she was very unlucky 
to lose the Oaks. Glass Doll could not be produced the season after her 
Epsom victory. 

A horse with whom Mr. Singer’s name always seems specially associated 
is Torpoint, for one reason, perhaps, because his career was so extended. 
The son of Trenton and Doncaster Beauty gave small suggestion of his 
capacity when he first appeared. In a couple of races as a two-year-old he 
made no show and as a three-year-old actually failed in a selling handicap 
at Kempton on the Jubilee day, 1903. It would truly have been unfortunate 
if he had won and had been allowed to go. It was, nevertheless, in another 
selling race that he came out next, and here at Sandown he was beaten a 
head by Gollanfield for whom there was no bid when offered. Soon after- 
wards at Birmingham Torpoint won a small race—just prior to one taken by 
Bellivor Tor—and he was third for the Newmarket St. Leger and for the 
Stanley Plate at Kempton. When Alec Taylor has a stayer in his charge 
he, as was the case with his father before him, invariably makes the most 
of it. Torpoint as a four-year-old ran second for the Salisbury Cup, a mile 
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and four furlongs, then with his 7lb. penalty the Summer Handicap at the 
Newmarket Second July, two miles. 

As a five-year-old Torpoint was only out twice, something having been 
amiss with him, and the following season he could only be produced once, 
when he ran second for the Chester Cup. He had been in such a condition, 
indeed, that it is more than probable many owners would have given him 
up as hopeless and had him shot. Mr. Singer persevered with him, and 
the horse distinctly and extraordinarily improved with age. As a seven- 
year-old he was third for the Chester Cup to the French horse Querido, won 


A KILL ON LITTLEFORD TOR. 


(After a run of 1 hour 45 minutes.) 


the Ascot Stakes easily by three lengths carrying 8 st. 4 lb., and the 
Alexandra Plate from the French colt Monsieur Perichon, Great Scot, 
Hammerkop—who had won it the two previous years—and Mintagon, 
winner of the Cesarewitch. As an eight-year-old, after running third for 
the Ascot Cup to The White Knight and Radium, he again won the 
Alexandra Plate, this time Radium being second to him,. beaten four 
lengths. He encountered Radium a third time in the Goodwood Cup, 
where with 5 Ib. the worst of the weights Torpoint was beaten a neck, his last 
appearance, and he left the Turf as sound as when he first ran. Mr. Singer 
is very proud of the old horse and has taken the trouble to calculate that 
in his various races he covered in all a distance of just forty-nine miles. 
How many miles he galloped during his preparations cannot, of course, be 
estimated, but the total must be something considerable! Torpoint is doing 
well at the stud, his produce including Prawle Point, who was a useful 
stayer when at his best, though he quite trained off, and St. Eloi, who twice 
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won the Newmarket October Handicap and would surely have won the 
Cesarewitch last season had he not earned a 14 lb. penalty by his victory 
from a really good field, carrying 8 st. 7 lb., in the Jockey Club Handicap. 

I might have mentioned Papavero, who won Mr. Singer his second 
Prince Edward Handicap at Manchester in 1911, and, by the way, what | 
said at the beginning of this article about the Manton owners opposing 
each other found here illustration. Papavero, third favourite at 5 to 1, beat 
his stable companion, the actual favourite, Mr. Fairie’s King Midas, 11 to 4. 

Some of Mr. Singer’s horses have been trained by his friend Mr. 
Gwyn Saunders-Davies at Michel Grove, and it appeared that a good one 


HOUND TOR, DARTMOOR. 


was among the lot in 1914, Cattistock, a son of Spearmint and Cheshire Cat. 
He came out at Gatwick and won the Mart Plate from a large field, going 
on to Epsom and just securing the Woodcote Stakes after being in front 
throughout. This is, of course, a race the winner of which is likely to do 
big things afterwards; but Cattistock refused to put any heart into his work. 
He won nothing else during the season, nothing as a three-year-old, and 
only one race in seven attempts, the Ellesmere Stakes at the Newmarket 
First July, as a four. Perhaps this matters less as he was cut before he 
came out on a racecourse. As a five-year-old he made three unsuccessful 
efforts over hurdles, but he is now dead. Hearwood carried the colours 
successfully for some years. He was a son of Glenwood, by Ormonde— 
Maid of Dorset, who was bought by private contract by Mr. Mortimer Singer 
for 5,000 guineas, a large sum in those days; indeed, with the exception of 
Childwick, who was a contemporary, I do not think so much money had 
at that time ever been paid for a yearling. Glenwood, I may add, was only 
out twice as a two-year-old, winning both his races, the first the £1,000 
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Great Sapling Plate at Sandown, the second the Aylesford Foal Plate at 
Leicester, equally valuable. . 

Of St. Eloi | have just spoken, but may add that he was twice successful 

in the Newmarket .October Handicap. A filly who promised well last 
season, and who indeed won a race and ran prominently in others, was 
Hampshire Lily, a daughter of Bayardo and Lily of the Valley. It was 
confidently expected that she would win the Craven Stakes, for. which she 
started favourite, from Dansellon, but she broke a blood vessel in the course 
of the struggle. 
For eleven seasons Mr. Washington Singer was Master of the South 
Devon Hounds, certainly one of the most sporting counties in England. 
The long-legged Dartmoor fox takes a desperate deal of catching, and the 
wild moor, it may be added, a desperate deal of riding. For this country 
one wants a well-bred, short-legged horse with particularly good shoulders. 
It is generally considered that a small one is preferable for choice, but one of 
the best the Master ever rode scarcely answered this description, as regards 
size that is to say, though his shoulders and breed fulfilled all requirements, 
he being a thoroughbred. This was Fire Fiend, who always seemed to have 
a fifth leg for emergencies. One would naturally imagine that big hounds 
would be required to get over the moor, but this is not the case ; those which 
Mr. Singer aimed at breeding were on the small side, nose and tongue being 
the chief requisites. In the course of his mastership early on he bought all 
the bitch pack of the Four Barrow Hunt, and they did excellent service in 
the field and afterwards. Mr. Singer’s present residence at Norman Court, 
eleven miles from Salisbury, is an excellent shooting estate of nine thousand 
acres. He has taken much pains with the coverts and the estate includes 
Bentley Wood, of 2,100 acres, which produces birds as high as the most 
ambitious shot can desire. There are also a good many fallow deer, 
troublesome creatures who do much mischief, but pay the penalty, no fewer 
than twenty having been killed since July. What the future of shooting 
may be it is impossible to guess. One can only hope for the best ! 
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AN ATTACK ON SPORT. 


LOOK round reveals nothing of 

current interest ; the tardily begun 
steeplechase season has up to the time 
of writing yielded no sport worth 
mentioning, and one hears little of 
promising two-year-olds, a reason, 
perhaps, being because difficulties of 
travel prevent one from getting about 
the country and paying visits to train- 
ing quarters. I scarcely know what 
to think of the rumour that a vigorous 
attack is to be made in the near future 
not only on racing but on other sport 
and pastimes, it being apparently con- 
sidered by the Puritan faction that the 
various changes in many things which 
are anticipated after the war will 
afford opportunity for the assault. It 
would be tedious to recapitulate all 
that has so often been said on behalf 
of racing. Briefly this may be sum- 
marised, if there be a sufficient excuse 
to return to it, into the statement that 
racing is merely a branch of the 
thoroughbred horse-breeding industry, 
the centre of which is, and for cen- 
turies has been, the British Isles, 
whither it is necessary for foreign 
breeders to come from all part of the 
world to renew their stock; it is, to 
use a phrase now familiar, an 
enormous national asset, millions of 
capital have been invested in what 


may be roughly described as “‘ rac- 


ing ;’’ tens of thousands of families in 
a greater or less degree, if not always 
entirely, derive their livelihood from it. 
The fact that it affords recreation for a 
large percentage of the public, rich 
and poor alike, is not to be ignored; 
and against racing there is absolutely 
nothing to be urged except that it is 
one of the very numerous oppor- 
tunities which on all sides present 
themselves in all sorts of shapes for 
speculation—for betting. It is surely 
strange that the adversaries of the 
Turf should be eager to effect such an 
enormous amount of mischief for the 
sake of effecting an extremely prob- 
lematical amount of more than doubt- 
ful good; for to stop betting on the 
racehorse would merely be to interfere 
with one medium of wagers. 


The Origin of the British Racehorse. 


It has been said above that the 
centre of the thoroughbred horse- 
breeding industry has for centuries 
been the British Isles, and some per- 
sons might possibly suppose that the 
claim is too extended. On this head 
I refer toa carefully compiled book, by 
a foreign authority, which has been 
translated into English, a book which 
on every page furnishes evidence of 
the pains which have been bestowed 
upon it. The author writes. ‘‘ Going 
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back to the time when England was 
ruled by the Romans, Anglo-Saxons 
and Normans, we find that Oriental 
blood was employed for the purpose of 
breeding racehorses in this country. 
Shortly afterwards the Crusades again 
gave the opportunity of introducing 
Oriental blood, and as early as 1509- 
1547 King Henry had special paddocks 
made in his stud at Hampton Court 
for the breeding of racehorses. Dur- 
ing the reign of James I. (1603-1625) 
the importation of Oriental stallions 
increased very much, and during the 
reign of Charles II. (1660-1685) from 
thirty to forty Oriental mares, called 
the ‘Royal mares,’ were brought 
over.”’ 

The importation continued and in- 
creased. The author, however, goes 
back to a far earlier period. ‘‘ The 
home-bred English horse,’’ he writes, 
““so much praised by Czesar and after 
him by many other writers on this 
subject on account of its staying 
powers and speed, contributed very 
largely to the building up of the 
English thoroughbred. These native- 
bred horses in England and Ireland 
had the character of the wild horses of 
the Steppes, and are mentioned as 
living in the forests as late as the 
seventeenth century, with the remark 
that they were better and more capable 
than any other breed in Europe; whilst 
nowhere was there to be found such 
nourishing grass as in the British 
Isles.’” It is not too much to claim 
that from the time of Czesar to the 
present day the English horse, known 
now for an _ extended period as 
thoroughbred, has steadily improved, 
and it would surely be pitiful in the 
extreme if now in the twentieth cen- 
tury he were to be destroyed! There 
are, of course, adverse critics who will 
deny the steady improvement. They 
draw attention to the fact that the 
long-distance races of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, which 
were supposed to test stamina, are 
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run no more, that modern courses are 
all so short that a race of two miles is 
quite exceptional. This is not to be 
denied, but there is reason to believe 
that the longer races of the present 
day over distances of two miles or even 
something less, being run at a vastly 
faster pace than were the old contests 
over the Beacon course, actually afford 
quite as trustworthy a test of staying 
capacity. 

A matter for much regret is that 
these old Beacon course races were 
never timed. An ancient volume called 
the ‘‘ Olde New-Markitt Calendar”’ 
records that in 1674 ‘‘His Majesty, 
Charles I1., rode himself three heates 
and a course and won the Plate—all 
fower were hard and neer ridden, and 
I do assure you the King wonn 
by good horsemanshipp.’’ If stop- 
watches had been known when this 
Calendar was published, and if, fur- 
thermore, we could only feel confident 
that they had been in competent and 
impartial hands—for there might 
have been a tendency to make out a 
good case for His Majesty—what a 
treasure the knowledge would be! 
Newmarket is described as having 
been “‘ the chief racing place for all 
the best matches, and was famed as 
such, so that even Peter the Great ex- 
pressed a wish to become acquainted 
with this sporting place.”’ 


Charles I. as an Owner. 

Ample evidence exists that many of 
the horses which fell into the hands of 
the Parliamentarians after the re- 
bellion against Charles I. were race- 
horses, this being proved beyond 
doubt indeed by the fact that attached 
to the King’s stud were two officials, 
Sir William Powell and Sir George 
Marshall, who are described as 
“Supervisors of the Races.’’ The 
personnel included “ forty-six groom 
coursers,’’ together with ‘‘ two grooms 
of the coursers’ stables,’’ and it seems 
likely that this title may have signi- 
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fied something in connection with 
racing, though there were besides 
three ‘‘Yeomen of the Race’’ and 
“‘two child riders.’ These last men- 
tioned one is induced to suspect must 
have been lightweight jockeys? ‘‘A 
true inventory of all the Horses 
belonging to Titbury Race being part 
of the late King’s personall estate, 
taken July 24th, 1643,’’ number 
exactly one hundred in all, and they 
were estimated as worth £1,982. How 
this compares with the money of the 
present day I am not exactly aware. 
The prices seem to have ranged from 
£8 paid for ‘‘One Dunn filly, one 
yeare old, and one Yellow filly, one 
yeare old,’ to £35, an amount 
recorded on three occasions, for ‘‘ one 
bright bay horse with a starre and a 
snip, four white feete, a black list 
downe the back. Four yeares old, 
Named Rupert.’’ For black 
horse with a starre and two white feete 
behind, five years old, named Boland,”’ 
and another Rupert, “‘ browne bay 
without white, four yeares old.’’ This 
last, I observe, is estimated at £35 10s. 
Boy riders’? are constantly men- 
tioned, and one assumes that they 
were employed because their 
weight. 


A Match at Newmarket. 


Possibly some of the mares seized 
from Charles I. may have bred horses 
ridden by Charles II. We know what 
Newmarket was like in the days of the 
latter monarch. ‘‘ The racecourse is 
a tract of ground in the neighbour- 
hood of Newmarket which, extending 
to the distance of four miles over a 
spacious and level meadow, covered 
with very short grass, is marked 
out by tall wooden posts painted 
white. These point out the road 
that leads directly to the goal, to 
which they are continued the whole 
way; they are placed at regular dis- 
tances from one another and the last 
is distinguished by a flag mounted 
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upon it to designate the termination of 


the course. The horses intended for 
this exercise, in order to render them 
more swift, are always kept girt, that 
their bellies may not drop and thereby 
interfere with the agility of their 
movements; and when the time of the 
races draws near they feed them 
with the greatest care and very 
sparingly, giving them for the 
most part in order to keep them 
in full vigour beverages composed of 
soaked bread and fresh eggs.’’ This 
was written as part of a description 
of what took place when Charles II. 
visited Newmarket in the spring of 
1659. Two horses only started on 
that day, one belonging to Bernard 
Howard of Norfolk, the other to 
Sir — Elliott. ‘‘ They left Newmarket 
saddled in a very simple and light 
manner after the English fashion, led 
by the hand and at a slow pace, by 
the men who were to ride them, 
dressed in taffeta of different colours, 
that of Howard being white, and that 
of Elliott green. When they reached 
the place where they were to Start, 
they mounted, and loosening the reins 
let the horses go, keeping them in at 
the beginning that they might not be 
too eager at first setting off and their 
strength fail them in consequence at 
the more important part of the race; 
and the further they advanced upon 
the course the more they urged them, 
forcing them to continue it at full 
speed.’’ It will be perceived that 
these old jockeys did not follow the 
practice of what is now described as 
‘coming through.’’? The King and 
his brother, the Duke of York, were 
waiting on horseback, apparently not 
very far from the winning post, and 
when the two runners approached His 
Majesty and attendants “‘ set off after 
them at the utmost speed, which was 
scarcely inferior to that of the race- 
horses.’’ Trumpets and drums were in 
readiness to sound in applause of the 
conqueror, which was the horse of Sir 
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— Elliott. It was thus that the King 
went racing three and a half cen- 
turies ago. 

James I]. seems to have been 
scarcely less devoted to Newmarket 
than his elder brother, and though 
William III. is not to be described as 
a Merry Monarch, he took his pleasure 
on the racecourse, as has been the 
custom from time immemorial of the 
English Kings until the last few years, 
when his present Majesty has been too 
much occupied with the dire happen- 
ings on the Continent, though his 
horses ran last season; and it will be 
observed with extreme gratification by 
all except enemies of the Turf that 
they are liberally entered for forth- 
coming events—up to and including 
the year 1922. 


Kills to Cartridges. 


It was for publication in this 
Magazine now more than twenty 
years ago that some of the best game 
shots in England were good enough 
to give me their ideas as to the num- 
ber of kills to cartridges which con- 
stituted really good shooting. Since 
then the subject has been continually 
revived, and quite recently it has once 
more cropped up. Lord Walsingham, 
it may be remembered, considered 
that a man might rank as a good shot 
if he succeeded in killing 30 per cent. 
of the birds at which he fired ; some of 
the other authorities were of opinion 
that two in five ought to be achieved. 
With reference to this controversy a 
friend, undeniably in the first rank, 
—he begs me not to mention his 
name—has been good enough to write 
a valuable contribution, which I have 
great pleasure in giving. He used to 
think that he killed roughly about 
fifty per cent., but on reading that the 
average claimed by some of the 
acknowledged best shots in England 
was only one in three, he says that he 
naturally became somewhat doubtful 
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about, his own estimate. He con- 
tinues, ‘‘ Two years ago, when grouse 
driving in October, and shooting, as 
| thought well, I found I was killing 
one birds to ‘three shots. I might 
really have been doing a little better, 
for we were only allowed to count 
birds actually left at the butts, and as 
I had no retriever, and my neighbour 
had one, I fancy I was short of a few 
birds. Anyhow, that was my score at 
driven grouse in October, a fairly stiff 
test of shooting. But one remembers 
often killing, say, fifty pheasants with 
sixty cartridges, or on a big rabbit day 
fifteen or sixteen rabbits without a 
miss. This points to a very different 
average. 

“1 think it will be admitted that if 
you take two equally good shots, one 
of whom has the opportunity of big 
days, the other of small days, the 
average of the former will be far better 
than that of the latter. On a big day 
a man has a much better opportunity 
of warming to his work, of getting his 
eye in and finding his form, than a 
man who is snapping at anything 
which gives him a chance, as happens 
so often to all of us on a small day. I 
must admit that I have had everything 
in my favour towards making a good 
average. There is a great deal of 
shooting, in this part of the country, 
and my friends both here and in Scot- 
land have been very kind to me. I 
have taken part in many big days for 
many years—too many, alas! I used 
to fire about 10,000 cartridges in a 
season. I regard the standard of 
shooting in this neighbourhood as a 
very high one: 

““Now I come to my reason for 
writing these lines. I enclose here- 
with a remarkable record of kills to 
shots kept for nearly fifty years by a 
neighbour of mine whom I have met 
constantly for a long time past. He 
is an exceedingly careful and accur- 
ate man in all matters relating to 
shooting, and I do not think anybody 
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need hesitate to accept his figures, 
which clearly support my original 
estimate of my own average; indeed 
in his letter sending me his record he 
remarks ‘I think your average would 
be fully equal to mine, if not better.’ 
I may say that his shooting has been 
at game of every description in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales. The fall- 
ing off in the average for the last ten 
years will be noted. Labuntur anni! 
we are both nearer seventy than 
sixty.”’ 

I will not give the table in detail, 
but may remark that in the season 
1867-8—a long time ago!—the per- 
centage of my friend’s correspondent 
was 55.6, and I should think that 
on the whole he has maintained 
this, with rises and falls, of course, 
but on an average. Thus in 1875-6 
the figures are 54.4. Next season 54.2. 
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In 1892-3 they are again 54.2. Next 
season 54.5. In 1895-6, 54.3. In 
1898-9, 538.1. In 1901-2, 55.7. The 
following year 54.7. The lowest per- 
centage was in 1912-13, 40.8. The 
three following years are 50.9, 44.1, 
and 42.9. The season 1916-17 is not 
included. A great question in most of 
these computations (but aparently 
not in the one under considera- 
tion) is whether the shooter picks 
his shots, only going out for those 
which present distinct chances, which, 
in fact, he seems tolerably sure 
to bring off, or whether he follows a 
more daring policy; the latter not, 
however, to be by any means always 
commended as a sporting thing to do, 
because it may lead to the wounding 
of many birds who carry on after 
being struck by two or three pellets 
which do not reach vital parts. 
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“No Colour like Red— 
No Sport like ‘“Untin’ 


“1 °VE done me three years out, sir, it’s mostly bin like ’ell. 
Dunno 'ow long I’ve got, sir, depends ’ow soon I’m well, 
I got it up at Wipers, an’ it’s busted up me arm, 
But, Lord! it’s morn’ a worth it to be ’ere quiet and calm. 


‘* | thought I knowed yer face, sir, I’ve seen yer long ago 
Out ’untin’ with our ’ounds—for I’m a whipper-in, yer know; 
Was a second-’orsman first, sir, since a kiddy of fifteen, 


I've whipped to many packs, too, an’ there’s nowhere I ain’t been. 


‘** ] ’listed in the gunners ’cos I’ve always loved an ’orse, 
An’ I wanted ter see fightin’—I was fit an’ strong, 0’ course. 
Don’t want ter see no more, sir, an’ the ’orses breaks yer ’eart, 
I'd sooner drive a motor, or a rag-an’-bone-man’s cart. 


‘** It ain’t as they ain’t cared for, fer they’re done the livin’ best, 
But the mud is simply crool, sir, an’ they never gets no rest. 
When yer thinks ’ow we’d be grousin’ when the ‘‘ Shires ’’ rode too deep, 
While out there, there ain't no bottom, an’ there’s sights "Il make yer creep. 


‘Them French are darned good fighters, but their country’s just a bog, 
It ain’t no sportin’ country, though it’s suited to a frog. 
Ter think ’ow we'd be swearin’ at a strand 0” wire at ’ome— 
Out yon’s one bloomin’ bird-cage in whichever parts yer roam, 

‘“* Yer remembers’ ’ow our ’unters was pampered-—’ow I smiles !— 
Ter their ’ocks in wheaten straw, sir, an’ their boxes light blue tiles ! 
An’ up there yer thanking’ Gawd, sir, fer a little bit o’ ground 
Where you’ll put a ’undred ’orses without they’re gettin’ drowned. 
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‘* [he Master ’ad no car, sir, nor no noise inside the yard, 
Yet now ’e’s with ’is ’unters where the row is good an’ ’ard! 


” 


We got ole ‘‘ Tradesman ’’ with us as the Colonel’s second string: - 


Yer remembers ’im?—the bay ‘oss—an’ as ’aughty as a King. 


’E ain’t so cocky these days, what with draggin’ through the mud, 
’E’s stopped ’is bit 0’ shrapnel an’ ’is coat’s bin stained with bload, 


An’ yet ’e’s just as cheerful on locust beans an’ ’ay 
As ever the ole son were on ‘is sixteen pound a day. 


We'd an ’eavy-weight ole ’unter what used to jump at shows, 
*E won a cup at Richmond an’ wot else Gawd only knows, 
Was a leader in our gun team an’ ’e always pulled a treat 
For 'e’d never give up tryin’ though the other ones was beat.” 


But they got ’im down at last, sir, ’e was stuck-in ’oles an’ ruts, 
The others give up strugglin’ fer they ’adn’t got ’is guts, 

*E was sunk up to ’is neck, sir, an’ our capt’in shot ’im dead. 

I can see ‘is pore ole eyes now—kind 0’ puzzled an’ so red. 


Still! it’no good thinkin’ on it, fer there’s worse things in the war, 
But I wish ’e’d ’ad ’is ’unt again, ’an just ’eard ’ounds once more-- 
So there’s Masters in ole Blighty what are ’untin’ reg’lar still; 


From me ’eart I says ‘Gawd bless ’em!’' —an’ there’s many more as will. 


We was restin’ in September—goin’ by a field 0’ roots 

(We was with the noo leftenant what’s a sportsman to ’is boots), 
An’ a big dog fox was creepin’—the first I’ve seen in France, 
An’ I couldn’t ’elp but ’oller, fer I ’avn’t ’ad much chance. 


The young chap ’e was grinnin’ as ’e lights a cigaret, 

But ‘is face was kind ’o wistful, an’ I swears ’is eyes was wet, 
An’ ’e says: ‘It won’t be long now ’fore we gets ’em on. the run; 
I'll be blowed if by next season we don’t get our bit o’ fun— 


‘An’ Lord! when once we gets ‘ome, don’t need ter fight no more, 
We'll love that ole view ’oller as we never did before, 

An’ we’ll never cease from ’untin’ ’cept when we goes to bed— 
We'll ’unt six days a week, me lad, an’ go on till we’re dead!’ 


So that’s just what ’e sed, sir, as ’e spoke it there an’ then, 
An’ to every word ’e uttered—I says a loud Amen! ”’ : 
D. MORDAUNT. 
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Fifty Years of Great Non- 


University Cricket Amateurs 


BY 


H. E. P. 


HIS article forms a sequel to 

‘* Fifty Years of Great University 
Cricketers,’’ published in the Septem- 
ber, 1917, number of The Badminton 
Magazine. 

“Tt is not every man who has the 
good fortune to go to Corinth,’’ was 
an old-time saying. For ‘‘ Corinth ”’ 
substitute ‘‘ Oxford or Cambridge”’ 
and the remark was equally true up to 
the outbreak of war and will be true 
again when the war is over. 

The majority of great non-Univer- 
sity cricket amateurs learnt their 
cricket—as did most University 
cricketers—at one or other of the big 
public schools, which cannot however, 
claim any monopoly in this respect, 
when we can mention such great 
cricketers as the three Graces, Walter 
Read, A. E. Stoddart, F. R. Foster 
and others, who were all educated at 
less known schools. 

A match between ‘‘ Oxford and 
Cambridge Past and Present’’ and 
“‘Non-University Amateurs’’ ought 
to be played every three or four years. 
I suppose that the reason why such an 
interesting match has not been played 
is that claims of business and County 
cricket prevent representative sides 
being got together, and unless such 
were the case the match would lose all 
interest. 


¥ 


If the best eleven were picked from 
any ten consecutive years of Oxford 
and Cambridge players it will at once 
be conceded that it would be a very 
fine eleven indeed and very difficult to 
beat; but a glance at the lists below 
will show that such an eleven would 
want all the luck that was going to 
defeat an eleven chosen from Non- 
University amateurs of the same 
period. 

In order to compare the strength of 
University and Non-University ama- 
teurs during the last fifty years I have 
picked for each side five elevens, 
divided roughly into five decades, and 
in order to include as many great 
players as possible, I have allowed no 
player’s name to appear more than 
once, although W. G. Grace should 
have been chosen four times, and 
several others should have appeared 
at least twice. 

After a careful perusal of the names 
selected, I am of opinion that had 
these five matches been played, the 
Non-University XI. might have won 
the first match—in the “ sixties ’’— 
and almost certainly the last match— 
since 1900—for there has been rather 
a scarcity of “‘class’’ players at 
Oxford and Cambridge of recent 
years. The University elevens should 
have won two out of the three matches 
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in the ‘‘ Seventies,’’ ‘“‘ Eighties,’’ and 
“‘Nineties,”’ leaving the rubber ”’ 
doubtful. But of course both sides 
would have been stronger had the best 
men been picked for more than one 
decade, which would have been the 
case, and the presence of W. G. Grace 
on four occasions should just have 
turned the scale in favour of the Non- 
University men. 

Here are the elevens, with comments 
—kindly revised by Mr. Sydney 
Pardon, to whom I am deeply in- 
debted for many valuable suggestions. 


‘* THE SIXTIES.” 


Non-University XI. 
E. M. Grace 
V. E. Walker 
I. D. Walker 
A. Lubbock 

Cc. F. Buller 
B. B. Cooper 
G 
A 
A 
R 
R 


University XI. 


R. A. H. Mitchell 
C. G. Lyttelton 
C. E. Green 

W. B. Money 

W. F. Maitland 
A. W. T. Daniel 
B. Pauncefote 

R. Lang 


. M. Kelson 
. Appleby 

. B. Rowley H. Arkwright 

. Lipscomb D. Buchanan 

. Bisset (w’kt k’pr) J. W. Haygarth (w’kt k’pr) 


In the Non-University XI., R. 
Bisset, the wicket-keeper, was after- 
wards known as R. Bisset-Halliwell. 
Amongst other good Non-University 
players were F. P. Miller (up to 1863), 
E. Dowson, H. W. Verelst, E. 
Rutter, and M. A. Troughton. 


For the Universities amongst other 
noted cricketers were C. A. Absolom, 
Rev. J. M’Cormick, R. D. Walker, 
E. L. Fellowes, R. F. Miles, G. 
Savile, H. W. Salter, E. M. Kenney, 
J. W. Dale, A. T. Fortescue, Rev. 
S. C. Voules, with, as wicket-keepers, 
Rt. Hon. J. Round, R. T. Reid and 
H. A. Richardson, the latter also a 
good bat. J. Makinson and C. D. 
Marsham might be included, but be- 
long more properly to the “ Fifties ’’ ; 
and Pauncefote to the ‘‘ Seventies.”’ 

David Buchanan played once for 


Cambridge v. Oxford in 1850, when 
he bowled fast left-hand and took 


_ J. M. Cotterill 
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seven wickets. In the late ‘‘ Sixties’’ | 
and early ‘‘ Seventies,’’ he bowled 
slow, and was very destructive to 
the Players in the ‘‘Gentlemen v. 
Players’’ matches of that period. 


“THE SEVENTIES.” 


Non-University XI. 
W. G. Grace 

G. F. Grace 

A. N. Hornby 

G. Strachan 

F. Penn 

W. R. Gilbert 

F. Townsend 


University XI. 


W. Yardley 

A. G, Steel 

C. J. Ottaway 

A. P. Lucas 

A. W. Ridley 

E. F. S. Tylecote 
Hon. A. Lyttelton 
A. J. Webbe 

C. M. Cunliffe Lord Harris 

E. A. Brice W. N. Powys 

J. A. Bush (w’kt k’pr) P. H. Morton 


W. G. Grace dominated the 
‘**Seventies.’’ Of course he proved 
himself the best bat in England as 


-early as 1866 by his two great innings 


at the Oval, but his greatest years 
were from 1870 to 1876 inclusive, 
though wet wickets, his hard work, 
and success in bowling pulled his 
batting average down in 75. 


E. A. Brice (now ‘‘ Bruce’’) is the 
only other fast bowler on the Non-Uni- 
versity side besides G. F. Grace. He 
bowled for “‘ Gentlemen v. Players ’”’ 
at the Oval in 1872. C. M. Cunliffe 
(Rugby and Kent) had a rare swerve 
and was highly thought of by good 
judges. T.G. Matthews was an ex- 
cellent bat in the early ‘‘ Seventies.” 


For the Universities, A. G. Steel 
and Philip Morton were both on 
the verge of the ‘‘Seventies’’ and 
‘Eighties’? and might have played 
for-either decade. A. G. Steel never 
bowled better than in ’78 and ’79, his 
first two years at Cambridge, but he 


‘did not develop into. quite the great 


England batsman that he was until 
1884. If we put Steel into the 
““Eighties,’? W. S. Patterson must 
take his place in the ‘‘ Seventies.’’ 
The University team is so tre- 
mendous that ten people would choose 
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a side differing in some instance or 
other. Both E. F. S. Tylecote, who 
first played for Oxford in ’69, and 
Alfred Lyttelton, who first repre- 
sented Cambridge in ’76, were very 
fine wicket-keepers and batsmen. 

The Universities had other excellent 
men in G. H. Longman, C. I. 
Thornton, W.H.Hadow, E. E. Ward, 
ce Francis, F. M. Buckland, 
C. M. Sharpe, Edward Lyttelton, 
W. S. Patterson, F. E. R. Fryer, 
W. Lang, S. Butler, F.C. 
Cobden, E. Bray, C. Tillard, G. E. 
Jeffery, with: W. O. Moberley and 
C. E. Horner, who both failed to get 
their ‘“‘blue at Oxford. 


“THE EIGHTIES.;’ 


Non-UniversityXTI. University XI. 


W. W. Read T. ‘Studd 

A. E. Stoddart W. H. Patterson 
J. Shuter Sir T. C. O’Brien 
J. Cranston H. T. Hewett 

F. M. Lucas K. J. Key 

S. W. Scott G. J. Ford 

G. Brann W. E. Roller 

G. G. Walker E. A. Nepean 

S. Christopherson E. H. Buckland 
A. Penn S. M. J. Woods 


E.T. Welman(wkt kpr’ G. McGregor (wkt kpr) 

Capt. Wynyard, W. Newham, 
S. H. Evershed, G. F. Vernon, 
W. W. F. Pullen, L. G. Wright, and 
H. B. Hayman were all excellent 
Non-University players, and G. A. B. 
Leatham and M. P. Bowden good 
wicket-keepers. 


Among prominent University play- 
ers were C. A. Smith, Hon. Ivo Bligh, 
G. B. Studd, C. F. H. Leslie, A. H. 
Trevor, C. W. Rock, H. Whitfeld, 
H.V. Page, P.J.de Paravicini, C.W. 
Wright, W. Rashleigh, P. J. T. 
Henery, A. F. J. Ford, C. Toppin, 
H. W. Forster, B. E. Nicholls, with 
H. G. Owen, who (like Roller) did 
not get his ‘‘ blue’’ at Cambridge. 


I have not included A. H. Evans 
for the Universities because of his 
much-discussed and more than doubt- 
ful delivery, and the same remark 
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applies to the Non-University cricket- 
ers, Colonel W. C. Hedley, H. 
Rotherham and W. F. Forbes, though 
the latter might have been played for 
his batting. 


“THE NINETIES.”’ 


Non-University X1. University XI. 


A. C. MacLaren F. S. Jackson 

J. R. Mason R. E. Foster 

C. L. Townsend Ranji” 

Major R. M. Poore C. B. Fry 

P. A. Perrin G. L. Jessop 

C. J. B. Wood P. F. Warner 

C. O. H. Sewell L. C. H. Palairet 
F. G. Bull B. J. T. Bosanquet 


W. M. Bradley 
C. J. Kortright G. F. H. Berkeley 
A.T. Kemble(w’ktk’pr) H. Martyn(wk’t k’pr) 


Ernest Smith 


J. A. Dixon, C. E. de Trafford, 
W. L. Foster, Capt. Greig, J. B. 
Challen, F. W. Milligan, and Hes- 


keth-Prichard have great claims 
for this Non-University eleven, which 


is a little early perhaps for Wood and 
Sewell. 


At no period have the Universities 
had so many fine players. In addi- 
tion to the above eleven there were 
A. O. Jones, C. E. M. Wilson, T. L. 
Taylor, N. F. Druce, W. G. Druce, 
H. K. Foster, C. J. Burnup, Frank 
Mitchell, Sir F. H. E. Cunliffe, J. 
Douglas, R. N. Douglas, E. C. 
Streatfeild, C. M. Wells, H. D. G. 
Leveson-Gower, J. C. Hartley, H. A. 
Arkwright, G. R. Bardswell, C. P. 
Foley, and H. J. Mordaunt, and even 
now I have left out several worthy of 
mention. 


Even with this University wealth of 
choice I don’t like leaving C. J. 
Burnup out of the eleven, but I can’t 
see a place for him without weakening 
the bowling. It’s very hard lines, 
too, to omit A. O. Jones. F. H. E. 
Cunliffe and C. M. Wells have strong 
claims as bowlers, and might be 


played instead of Berkeley and Ernest 
Smith, but the latter is a good all- 
round man on any side. 
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1900-—1914. 
University XI. 


7. H. B. Evans 
L. Kidd 

H. Day 

J. Knight 

R. Johnson 
A. Young 

R. Wilson 
W. Carr 

. Brearley G. Napier 

H. L. Simms . A. Gilbert 
H. G. Garnett (w’kt k’pr) W. Findlay (w’kt k’pr) 


Non-University XI. 


. Spooner 
Foster 
Hutchings 

H. T. Douglas 
Day 

. Crawford 

Bird 

Smith 


Garnett kept wicket so splendidly for 
Gentlemen v. Players’’ at Lord’s in 
1914 that it is not too much to say 
that he won his side the match at 
the finish. 

A. H. Hornby, Rev. F. H. Gilling- 
ham, A. Hartley, V. F. S. Crawford, 
N. A. Knox, P. H. Fender, A. 
Jaques, W. T. Greswell and E. C. 
Kirk must be honourably mentioned 
for the Non-University cricketers. 

D. W. Carr is by far the oldest 
member of the University side. When 
up at Oxford he played very little 
cricket. J. E. Raphael, E. M. 
Dowson, L. H. Tennyson, M. Falcon, 
and P. R. le Couteur were all very 
fine University players—Tennyson 
after he left Cambridge. I have hesi- 
tated between Carr and le Couteur, 
the latter a very good bat, as well as 
bowler; also between Brearley and 
N. A. Knox, the former a man of 
many seasons and Knox of practically 
one in 1906. E. M. Dowson was 
potentially an England bat when he 
gave up cricket and might possibly be 
preferred to R. A. Young, though the 
latter was so good at Lord’s. 

The more one looks at this Non- 
University eleven the more is its 
tremendous strength seen. 


The careers of all great cricketers— 
are they not written in the chronicles 
of ‘‘Wisden’’? and so well and 
widely known that I will append only 
some brief remarks on just a few 
of the most prominent Non-University 
cricketers. 
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W. G. Grace is not only the 
greatest cricketer who ever lived, but 
for the reasons that I will presently 
give, I make bold to say that he is the 
best cricketer who ever will live. 
Everything that was to be done in 
cricket ‘‘W. G.’’ did it, and where he 
beats all other cricketers is the length 
of time that he kept on doing it. 

Several cricketers on good wickets 
have batted as well as Grace, some have 
bowled better, and some fielded as well, 
but for how many seasons did their 
brilliance last? For upwards of thirty 
years ‘“W. G.”’ kept his form and 
there is to be found no second to him. 
“"W. G.’ first and the rest no- 
where! ’’ may be said of his long 
career, which is not approached by 
any man. . 

Why W. G. Grace’s cricket career 
can never be surpassed or equalled is 
that during the first ten years of his 
great cricket life he had frequently to 
play on rough wickets and performed 
some of his greatest deeds upon 
them, bringing him far above every 
other cricketer. Rough wickets are 
not now to be found and will never be 
found again in first-class cricket, 
which is now played on none but the 
best of grounds and wickets; so that 
even if a man should be born who 
for the same length of time should 
equal Grace’s records he would play 
under far easier conditions and so no 
true comparison could be made. 

I declare without any hesitation 
that it will always be said of Gilbert 
Grace—as long as cricket lasts, which 
will be as long as the world lasts— 
““ As King of The Game he reigneth 
alone! ”’ 

It must not be forgotten that, for 
just a few years before ‘““W. G.” 
came out and at once overshadowed 
everybody, his elder brother E. M. 
Grace occupied the same exalted posi- 
tion in the cricket world, although he 
was never so great a cricketer as his 
younger brother ‘‘ W. G.”’ 


= 


E. M. Grace had a splendid eye, 
but did not play with a straight bat. 
It may be that this was partly owing 
to his playing too early in life with a 
full-sized bat which was too big for 
him when he was a small boy. He 
was a great exponent: of the “ pull 
stroke,’’ realizing that a batsman goes 
in to make runs and the only way to 
make them is to hit the ball to a spot 
where there is no fieldsman. On one 
occasion after ‘‘ E. M.’’ had brought 
off a daring ‘‘ pull’’ to the boundary 
one of his opponents’ exclaimed 
‘* That’s not cricket!’’ ‘‘ Well, it’s 
four!’ replied ‘‘E.M.’’ 

At point no one has stood closer in 
for catches or been more brilliant than 
“the game old Coroner,’’ who bowled 
both roundhand and underhand with 
great success during a very long 
career in all kinds of cricket. 


In the first England v. Australia 
match ever played, which was at the 
Oval in 1880, it is a remarkable fact 
that three brothers were chosen for 
England—E. M., W. G., and G. F. 
Grace, the latter, like his brothers, a 
brilliant ‘‘ all-rounder during his 
all too short career. 


There has lived no finer or more 
stylish bat than A. C. MacLaren, 
who as England’s captain in many 
Test matches, was never successful in 
winning the rubber for his country. 


A. E. Stoddart went to aschool in or 
near St. John’s Wood, where he used 
to say that he made no mark, inso- 
much that the Head Master promised 
the school a half-holiday the first time 
that Stoddart could write out correctly 
the Fifth Proposition of the First 
Book of Euclid.The boys never got 
this half-holiday, but Stoddart’s suc- 
cessors at the school reaped a rich 
reward earned by him in another way, 
for the Head Master started by giving 
a half-holiday for Stoddart’s first cen- 
tury in first-class cricket, and in con- 
tinuing this custom for each succeed- 
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ing century soon found that he had 
made too rash a promise. 

It was Stoddart’s heavy scoring for 
the Hampstead Club that first brought 
him out for Middlesex, where he was 
not long in showing himself to be the 
very great England player that he 
proved to be at cricket, as well as 
Rugby football. 

Stoddart had no patience with bats- 
men who “‘ pottered ’’ when the wicket 
was all right, as Alec Bannerman and 
at times Shrewsbury did. He re- 
marked ‘‘ the game is all right if a 
man only plays it as it should be 
played. No alteration in the laws is 
wanted.”’ 

He was rather dubious as to whether 
boys at the public schools were not 
over-coached,’’ and their style 
cramped by not being allowed to 
develop their natural strokes. Once 
he put the question big and large to 
me: ‘‘Do you think that public 
schoolboys are ‘ over-coached’ at 
cricket? No hedging, please! I want 
a plain ‘ Yes’ or ‘No.’ ”’ I replied 
‘“No.’’ I am not going to say there 
are no exceptions, but “it’s the -ex- 
ception which proves the rule,”’ and I 
am convinced that the exceptions are 
few in number. 

It’s early elementary cricket teach- 
ing that is a boy’s greatest need, for 
if he begins all wrong faults are diffi- 
cult to eradicate. H.H. Stephenson, 
the great Surrey cricketer and Upping- 
ham coach, would never allow a 
schoolboy the free use of the ‘‘pull- 
stroke.’’ A prominent member of the 

Uppingham XI. once told “‘H. H.’’, 
‘Well, Walter Read plays the pull- 
stroke,’’ and received the reply, ‘‘And 
when you can play cricket as well as 
Mr. Walter Read you may play the 
stroke! but you don’t play it while 
you’re at Uppingham School and I’m 
coach.’’ 

W. W. Read was another wonder- 
ful non-public school cricketer. No 
one who saw his innings when he 
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went in tenth for England v. Australia 
at the Oval in 1884 will ever forget it. 
From the very first he started making 
hay of Spofforth and all the other 
Australian bowlers. It was one of the 
most delightful and refreshing innings 
ever played by any man at a very 
critical period of the game. Walter 
Read made 117 while his plodding 
partner Scotton was making about 10 
runs. Read was a good but not bril- 
liant point, and occasionally bowled 
lobs with success. 

J. R. Mason is the best and most 
correct all-round cricketer that Win- 
chester ever produced. J. Shuter was 
an equally fine bat, and as good a 
captain as Surrey ever had, but he 
was not a bowler. 

R. H. Spooner is the second-best 
Marlborough cricketer, A. G. Steel, as 
an all-rounder being the greatest. 
Spooner is not a bowler, but as 
fine a bat as Steel and an even 
finer field, for there have _ been 
few more brilliant cover-points. 
As a bat, Spooner’s style is per- 
fection. When a ball from his bat 
passes the outfields there is no ques- 
tion as to whether it will reach the 
boundary; it seems to gather speed 
rather than lose it. This is due to 
Spooner’s wonderful wrists and _ his 
perfect timing. Directly Spooner left 
school he played some wonderful in- 
nings in first-class cricket for the 


remainder of that season, then busi- 


ness claimed him entirely for three 
years, when he returned to the game 
and at once showed that he was what 
he had always been thought to be—an 
England cricketer. 

C. L. Townsend was the most pre- 
cocious schoolboy ever seen at Clifton, 
or, it might be said, at any public 
school. He had a wonderful school 
career and played for Gloucestershire 
when he was 16. He was rather over- 
bowled at first, but soon recovered 
himself, and what is more became as 
good a bat as he was a bowler, being 
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chosen for the England side and prov- 
ing an even better cricketer than his 
father, Frank Townsend. 

J. N. Crawford, educated at Repton, 
was the best cricketer of a good 
cricketing family. A fine hitter and 
consistent bat and bowler, he played 
in glasses, which fact does not appear 
to have handicapped him at all. He 
went to reside in Australia and if it 
were allowed that any man should at 
different times represent both Eng- 
land and Australia, Jack Crawford 
would have great claims to this dis- 
tinction. 

It was not only what K. L. 
Hutchings, an old Tonbridge boy, did, 
but the remarkable way he did it. No 
one since Trumper has scored off so 
many balls, and he was an equally 
brilliant outfield and a useful bowler 
at times. Hutchings—like many an- 
other big-hearted cricketer—has laid 
down his life for his country and now 
rests in a soldier’s grave. Mingling 
feelings of confidence and hope stir 
with our deep sorrow and gratitude— 
of each may we truly say 

‘* Thank God! we know that he ‘ batted well’ 

In the last great Game of all.”’ 

“It’s dogged as does it’’ at cricket, 
boxing and everything else, and it 
is this quality which has _ played 
J. W. H. T. Douglas into England 
cricket. He never tires; a fine defen- 
sive batsman and a bowler with an ex- 
cellent length and swerve, he both gets 
wickets and, keeps up his wicket at 
critical periods when others, who do 
not possess his nerve and determina- 
tion, fail. He gave no early promise 
of turning into the great cricketer that 
he now is. John Douglas is a living 
exemplification of the worth of the old 
adage “‘If at first you don’t succeed, 
try, try, try again! ”’ 

‘*The Essex twins,’’? C.P.McGahey 
and P. A. Perrin, were very unlike 
in their early cricket careers. Neither 
were at one of the big public schools. 
McGahey as a cricketer was “‘a rough 
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diamond ’’ whom county cricket gradu- 
ally polished. He benefited greatly 
from professional coaching after his 
boyhood days until he became a most 
useful all-rounder for his county 
Essex. 

Perrin from the first was a mos 
finished and stylish batsman, and had 
he been a better field would un- 
doubtedly have played for England. 
It is not that he misses catches or fails 
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to stop balls that come to him, but he 
is never ‘‘on his toes’’ and covers 
very little ground. 

The latest marvel from among the 
less known public schools is F. R. 
Foster, who sprang all at once into a 
great bowler, batsman, and captain of 
his county, Warwickshire, and from 
thence into one of the most successful 
cricketers in the Test matches that 
cricket has ever known. 
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AVOCETS FEEDING. 


The Avocet 


in Holland 


BY 


R. FORTUNE, F.Z.S. 


Y far the most striking and hand- 

some bird nesting on the Dutch 
polders is the avocet. It is one of the 
most remarkable members of the 
plover family and was formerly plenti- 
ful as a breeding species in our own 
country and now unfortunately occur- 
ring only as a more or less rare visitor. 
The few birds visiting us usually meet 
with an untimely end at the hands of 
some wretched gunner. 

Yorkshire shares with Lincolnshire 
the doubtful honour of having the last 
nesting place of the avocet in Britain, 
the last nest being found at the mouth 
of the Trent about the year 1840. 
There can be little doubt that they 
were formerly plentiful as a nesting 
species on the marshes and carrs of the 
East Riding, as they were in many 
other similar localities of the East 
Coast. The draining of these localities 
and persecution (one colony at Salt- 
house was exterminated in order to 


supply the wants of fly-fishermen) are 
responsible for their disappearance as 
nesting species from these islands. 

It is a delightful sight to see a party 
of these birds running daintily along 
the edges of the dykes and lagoons, 
sifting the mud in search of food, 
which consists of small crustacea, 
worms and insects, for they are ex- 
ceedingly graceful birds and in no way 
ungainly as might be imagined from 
their long legs and bill. 

They feed by moving the bill, which 
is long and slender and_ recurved, 
with side to side movements in 
the soft mud, sifting it by a nibbling 
action somewhat after the manner 
of a duck. Some writers say that 
they always use the bill in this way 
and never use it to probe the soft mud. 
I have watched them repeatedly using 
the bill with a straight downward 
thrust, but as this was always when 
they were wading fairly deep, the 
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TYPICAL NESTS. 


action may have been for the purpose 
of washing their bills of any accu- 
mulation of mud. 

They will wade quite deep right up 


to the belly, and of course they swim 
well, sitting lightly and gracefully on 
the water, the feet, which are partly 


webbed, being well adapted for 
swimming. They are sociable birds 
and when feeding usually associate 
together in parties, the largest number 


I have seen feeding together being 
twenty-two and I need hardly say that 
to a bird lover it was a charming 
sight. I have also seen them at times 
capture insects which were fluttering 
over the waters or over the polders. 
The nest is very ‘easy to find, as the 
birds, owing to the anxiety they dis- 
play, give the site away. It is usually 
made of a few dead stalks of the coarse 
grasses or sedges which grow in the 


AVOCETS ALIGHTING AT NEST. 
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vicinity and with which a. slight 
depression is lined. I have, however, 
as a slight variation, found the depres- 
sion lined with small roots, and also 
with shells or small pebbles after the 
manner of an oyster-catcher. The 
eggs are almost invariably four in 
number, and vary very little in colour 
or marking; I have, however, found 
one or two sets with quite large 
blotches, and on one occasion I found 
a nest with five eggs and heard of an- 


had several broods running before me 
down a narrow strip of land, bordered 
on each side by a narrow dyke and at 
the bottom by a wider and deeper one. 
The land was very bare and muddy 
and afforded practically no suitable 
hiding places. So the little morsels 
ran quickly down the strip, and upon 
reaching the bottom promptly took 
to the wider dyke, swam easily 


across it, disappearing into a corn- 
field, with ample cover, on_ the 


YOUNG AVOCETS. 


other two with a similar number the 
same season. 

The young birds can run as soon as 
they are hatched; they are adepts at 
hiding themselves in the grass, and 
where the ground is baked or shingly 
their plumage harmonizes so well with 
it, that it is an extremely difficult thing 
to spot them, when they are squatted 
perfectly motionless, a position they 
will hold for a long time when danger 
threatens and until the parent bird’s 
cry assures them that the danger has 
passed. One season I went with 
some friends to Holland specially to 
photograph the young of the various 
waders to be found there, but we were 
just a little too late, and although we 
knew there were plenty about, we did 
not turn upasingle specimen. Another 
year I was more fortunate and obtained 


other side. It was a delightful 
sight to see a dozen or more dainty 
little creatures swimming over the 
dyke. 

When one invades their nesting 
haunts, avocets exhibit a tremendous 
amount of anxiety, running daintily 
along in front of you. If a nest or 
young ones are near they flutter along 
in a most distressing manner, with 
wings and legs trailing to all appear- 
ances seriously injured. By _ these 
means they endeavour to lure the in- 
truder from the vicinity of their 
treasures and if they are successful, 
when they have drawn one far enough 
away they will rise and fly back. The 
note, uttered incessantly at this time 
is a clear loud whistle, ‘‘kluit, 
kluit,’?’ many times repeated. The 
Dutch name of the bird is derived 


a few excellent pictures; at one time I from the cry. 
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AVOCET PREPARING TO FLY. 


When on the wing, they look just 
like great black and white butterflies. 

Although four young are hatched, it 
is doubtful if each pair of birds will 
successfully rear more than one young 
one in a season, indeed a Dutch friend, 
on whose land many of these birds 
nest on quite a small area, assures me 
that this estimate will not be exceeded. 
Avocets have already disappeared 
from many of the northern countries 
of Europe, just as they have from 
Britain, and if the rate of progress in 
Holland cannot be bettered, I am 
afraid that before many years they 
will disappear from that country. 

They are courageous birds and think 
nothing of mobbing an intruder, fly- 
ing at him repeatedly when the young 
are about, but always sheering off 
instead of striking, as gulls will fre- 


quently do. I have seen them many 
times strike at gulls, godwits, and 
other species which came near their 
young. On one occasion I saw a black- 
headed gull seated on a nest of con- 
siderable elevation, built quite twelve 
or fourteen inches above the ground ; 
for some reason this bird had roused 
the fighting spirit of an avocet, for she 
precipitated herself from some height 
directly at the gull sitting peacefully 
on her eggs, and knocked her clean off 
the nest. It was not an accident, but 
done deliberately. One can imagine 
the surprise of the gull. 

As a rule they are easy to photograph 
from a tent, to which they speedily 
become reconciled. Individual birds, 
of any species, vary in their demean- 
our considerably, and although the 
general experience was that they were 
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AVOCETS 


not at all shy of the tent, yet odd pairs 
would have nothing to do with it. One 
pair especially to which one of my 
friends was paying attention would 
not come near the nest, but spent 
their time chiefly in swimming about 
in a neighbouring lagoon in full view 


of the observer. I once tried for a 
long time to photograph the birds by 
covering the camera with grasses, 
retreating a considerable distance 
behind a bank, with a long string 
with which to release the shutter, 
covering myself as I lay as much as 
possible with vegetation. The posi- 
tion was far from comfortable, as the 
heat was terrific, and the result after 
some hours’ waiting was nil. The 
birds made many attempts to go to the 
nest and then, changing their minds, 
would fly over me, reconnoitring the 
enemy’s position, which they were 
able to do easily, and apparently 
deciding that matters were not at all 
satisfactory, they would not take up 
the position I desired and which was 


RESTING. 


dominated by the camera. Probably 
if the day had been duller and colder 
they would have returned to the nest. 
Many birds, waders, terns, etc., appear 
to know that the heat of the sun 
renders their absence from the eggs for 
considerable periods of little moment. 
Their movements are very different on 
a hot day to what they are on a cold. 
and dull one. 

I had my tent opposite a nest on the 
edge of a shallow dyke. When the 
bird left it she usually passed in front 
of me wading in the dyke, either up or 
down, making a pretence of feeding, 
quite unconcerned, apparently having 
no interest in the nest, but when she 
had made up her mind to return to it 
she always came on the land and from 
one direction, invariably warning me 
by her loud note that she was coming. 
The male bird was, however, rather 
shy and only once approached near, 
contenting himself with viewing the 
position from a little distance away. 
Occasionally he would accompany his 
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mate on a tour of inspection to the 
rear of the tent, but only once did he 
actually face the lens. The female 
speedily became very tame and I had 
to put my head out of the tent to ask 
her to move so that I could get a 
change of position, but she was very 
soon back. 

The movements of another pair 
under observation were particularly 
interesting. The female was on the 
nest incubating the eggs, and the male 
seemed anxious to take her place, but 
she did not want to leave. He wan- 
dered round and round her in ever 
diminishing circles, all the time flick- 
ing small pebbles and bits of mud 
towards her with his bill, finally he 
crouched by her side and literally 
shoved her off the eggs, which he 
then covered. He, however, did not 
appear to have his heart in the job 


and was soon satisfied, for in ten 
minutes’ time he got up and wandered 
away, leaving the eggs to their fate, 
until his mate returned to take charge 
once more. 


It is interesting to watch them 
walking, which they do with a curious 
movement of the legs, not stalking 
upright like their neighbours the 
godwit. 

There are only four species of 
avocets known, our own European 
species and one each confined to 
North America, South America, and 
the Australian region. The three latter 
differ considerably in plumage from 
our bird. It will be a great achieve- 
ment if this handsome, graceful bird 
can again be induced to nest in our 
country, where there are still many 
suitable nesting sites. 


AVOCET’S NEST IN A CORNFIELD. 
(This nest is lined with shells.) 


PALMER’S PUP 


BY 


JACK McKINNEY. 


TYPE-WRITTEN notice, posted 

on the bar door of the Carriers’ 
Arms Hotel, was causing some com- 
ment amongst the patrons of that 
establishment. 

**So they’re givin’ Palmer’s Pup 
another go,’’ remarked Red Harris, 
after studying the notice’ with 
scholastic solemnity for some minutes. 
** And I see the price has gone up to 
a tenner now.” 

‘For my part,’’ said Wally the 
Dogger, ‘I reckon it would be a 
good investment if they got rid of him 
at twice that price. Their lambin’ 
percentages have been fallin’ off every 
year since Palmer left the River. 
Last season was their lowest per- 
centage since the Drought. Anyway, 
the man what gets the Pup will 
deserve his tenner. I know, for I’ve 
tried myself. I used to think I could 
catch dogs once.”’ 

There was an aged traveller, a 
stranger to the River, sitting at the far 
end of the bar room, sipping  re- 


flectively at one of McElroy’s liberal - 


pots.’’ He had listened with evident 
interest to the comments caused by 
the notice on the door, and at the con- 
clusion of Wally’s pronouncement he 
rose, and stepped over to where the 
others sat. 

“Young feller,”’ 
dressed Wally, 


he quietly ad- 
I understand 
that there is a bowser in these parts 
called Palmer’s Pup that you don’t 
know how to catch? ”’ 


‘* That's so,’’ replied Wally, eye- 
ing the stranger. ‘‘ Me nor any other 
man on the River.’’ 

*“ Ah, there I think you’re getting 
away from the facts,’’ interposed the 
stranger, ‘‘ for I reckon I can catch 
that Palmer’s Pup.”’ 

“Well, look here,’’ said Wally, 
rising, ‘‘there’s a dozen good men 
besides me has had a go at him, and 
couldn’t find the way to get him with 
baits or traps, and I’ve got a fiver to 
back the Pup against any man who 
likes to try.” 

The stranger mused a minute. 

‘““Um,’’ he murmured, “ fifteen 
pounds. I did want to hit the bor- 
der this week—but—fifteen pounds. 
Young feller, if you’ll oblige me with 
some particulars of this Palmer’s Pup 
I'll likely take you up.”’ 

He called for the drinks and sat in 
with them, and while they talked over 
their pints the stranger gleaned the 
following facts. 

Alf Palmer, who had been some 
years gone from the River, was a 
dogger (a dogger being a man who 
traps or poisons dingos or wild 
dogs) and, incidentally, an experi- 
menter in hybridization. He made 
many attempts to cross a sheep-dog 
with a dingo, not, it would seem, on 
account of any expectations of the 
utility of the hybrid, but rather for 
the mere sake of the experiment itself. 
Eventually he succeeded in breeding 
a pup. While Palmer’s Pup was still 
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but a fluffy waddler, Palmer left the 
River, and consigned the rearing of 
him to one of the men on the Station. 

But the Pup, though friendly 
enough to Palmer himself, took badly 
to his new master. Furthermore, the 
other Station dogs, instinctively recog- 
nising that he was not as they, held 
aloof from him (for there are class dis- 
tinctions even in the canine world). 
Thus cut off from both man and his 
kind, it was natural that one half of 
his nature should develop out of pro- 
portion to the other, and that that 
half should be the dingo half. As he 
matured, his more elemental instincts 
predominated, and he became a 
morose, savage creature of the wilds, 
a spirit chafing in bondage, and as 
was to be expected, he took to the 
Bush at the first opportunity of escape 
presented to him. 

Within a short time of his escape 
the dingos on the River, always 


harassing and depleting the flocks to 


a certain extent, began to work havoc 
in an unprecedented manner, and it 
soon became known that Palmer’s 
Pup, with his combined instincts of 
sheep-worker and dingo, was the 
cause of the trouble. The boundary- 
-rider, doing the daily rounds of his 
paddocks and learning of the night’s 
doings in the Bush from the hiero- 
glyphics on clap-pan, stock-pad and 
beaten road—the earth is the bushman’s 
daily paper, a never-failing publica- 
tion, always accurate in its chronicling 
of the night’s events, but jealous of its 
message, imparting it only to those 
skilled in the deciphering of its 
language of ‘‘tracks’’—would see 
where a mob of sheep, camped in the 
lee of a sheltering ridge, had galloped 
in a compact body from its camping 
ground, had wheeled suddenly, and 
had circled into an agitated knot. A 
rough circle of ground, ploughed up 
by the play of innumerable hoofs, 
would indicate that the mob had been 
kept “‘ ringing,’’ and half-a-dozen or 
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more carcases would provide the 
motive. And always within the 
vicinity of the scenes of these noc- 
turnal holocausts would be found the 
tracks of Palmer’s Pup. 

Many uncomplimentary opinions of 
Palmer were passed, and war to the 
knife against the Pup was declared. 
Rewards were offered, and many 
attempts made to effect his capture or 
destruction. But it soon became 
evident that the doggers were pitted 
against an adversary of no mean 
calibre. The Pup, with his man- 
knowledge, added to his instinctive 
cunning, defied capture. The most 
ingenious trap was unable to catch 
him. His tracks might be seen all 
round it, and sometimes the trap 
might be even sprung, but if such 
were the case the jaws would be closed 
upon a stick, but never upon their 
intended victim. The most enticing 
baits he had refused again and again. - 
It almost seemed that the very in- 
genuity of the traps and the delicacy 
of the baits warned him that they were 
the work of man and, as such, not to 
be trusted. 

“No, stranger,’’ concluded Wally, 
““T don’t want to take your money, 
and I tell you straight he can’t be 
caught. Now, there was a half-cast 
come in here from the Bulloo last 
shearing. He said he’d catch the 
Pup. Said he’d caught more bowsers 
in one night out on the Bulloo than 
we'd catch here in a month. But I 
knew he wasn’t no eighteen-carat dog 
charmer. Too much gas. Anyway, 
they’re that thick on the Bulloo they 
don’t take catchin’. You just have to 
whistle Annie Laurie at your tent 
door, and shoot ’em as they line up to 
hear the concert. That there half- 
cast has been tryin’ from shearin’ till 
now, and it seems by the notice that 
he’s turned it in. No, stranger, I 
advise you to keep your fiver.”’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ responded the stranger. 
“But I don’t see why the Pup 
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shouldn’t be caught. Barrin’ that 
he’s a bit shy, and a bit cunnin’, he’s 
not much different to most bowsers, 
from what I can see. If you’ll place 
that fiver with the publican, young 
feller, I’ll cover 

So the bet was made, and sealed 
with another round of lime-juice. 

In the afternoon the stranger pitched 
his tent in the bend of the River, just 
below the town, and hobbled out his 
horses. Next morning, at sun-up, he 
and Wally rode up the River together, 
that he might get the lay of the 
country and be shown the tracks of 
Palmer’s Pup. On their return to 
town, Wally announced in the bar of 
the Arms that the stranger was “‘ no 
mug ’’ in the Bush. 

That night, as the moon came 
nodding up over the river timbers, the 
stranger rode up-stream alone, and 
did not return to his camp until the 
early hours of the morning.. 

During the greater part of the next 
day he was to be seen at the Carriers’ 
Arms. Here he met the _ half-cast, 
who, having given up the contest with 
Palmer’s Pup, had been paid off by 
the Station, and was “ doing in,” 
after the custom of the Bush. The half- 
cast publicly derided the new-comer’s 
chances of capturing the Pup; and, 
later, becoming benevolent under the 
subtle influence of McElroy’s pota- 
tions—which were notable for the 
diversity of the moods they induced in 
his customers—drew him aside, and 
privately besought him to withdraw 
his five pounds. The other thanked 
him for his kindly interest, and asked 
him to have a taste of something, 
which effectually changed the subject. 
It was evident that the stranger was 
sanguine of success. 

As the cool of the afternoon came 
on the stranger strolled down the 
River, with his .22 rifle in his hand. 
Where a reed-grown billabong lay in 
from the River, he turned away 
from the stream, and sauntered into 
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the Bush. There was much chatter of 
birds preparing for the coming night. 
Flights of galahs were sweeping from 
tree to tree, calling to one another in 
tones of harsh remonstrance. A party 
of white cockatoos, perched high on 
a. towering coolebah, reiterated their 
grating calls with distressing 
sistence. 

As the intruder pushed his way 
through the undergrowth he was occa- 
sionally aware of the whirtle of startled 
wood-pigeons. He presently halted 
and noted the resting place of one of 
these pigeons. It was, maybe, thirty 
yards from him, faintly seen among the 
foliage, but at the sharp crack of his 
little rifle it fell dead. Placing it in 
his coat pocket, he strolled whistling 
back to his camp, on reaching which 
he put his billy to the fire and prepared 
for an early supper. 

By sundown he was seen to once 
again take the up-river track. 

Some three miles up the River the 
track stood out a good half mile from 
the stream, and at this point a stock 
pad, cut deep into the soft earth by the 
incessant tread of sheep and cattle 
stringing down to water, intersected 
it, coming up from the River, and 
shooting out across an open box flat. 
This pad the stranger followed for 
some distance. 

The moon was now well above the 
River timbers. The pad could be 
seen whitely ahead, hidden in places 
where the moon’s light was obscured 
by the spread of branches overhead. 
The east was breathing softly through 
the trees, its breath odorous with the 
freshness of night dews on the young 
foliage. 

The Stranger presently left the pad, 
and, making a detour into the Bush, 
returned to within proximity of it 
about a quarter of a mile further on. 
Dismounting, he hitched his horse to 
a sapling, and advanced on foot to 
within forty or fifty yards of the pad, 
where he halted and studied the 
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surrounding timbers with interest. 
Apparently finding what he desired, 
he proceeded to scale a huge box tree, 
whose overhanging limbs interlocked 
with those of a forest mate whose out- 
stretched gnarled arms overhung the 
pad itself. 

With an agility surprising in a man 
of his apparent years, the stranger 
drew himself out along the lower and 
stronger limb of the first tree, until he 
stood swaying at its furthermost end, 
where the arms of its neighbour 
engaged it. Grasping in one hand 
the pendant foliage above him, he 
leaned over and extended his foot to 
‘that point of the adjacent limb which 
was sufficiently strong to bear his 
weight. 
from his foothold, and for a fraction of 
a second he had neither balance nor 
hand-hold, and the most meagre of 
footings, but with almost animal agility 
he grasped at a fresh handful of down- 


hanging foliage, drew his body into 
balance, and was presently once more 


treading substantial timbers. It re- 
quired very little time to crawl down 
the limb to the trunk of the tree, and 
to work his way out along the opposite 
limb. 

He was now seated astride the limb 
about eight feet above the ground, 
and over a spot but a pace or two from 
the pad. As he sat facing the pad 
the slight breeze was on his back. 

His movements were now careful 
and deliberate. He cut a short green 
stick, and whittled it to a sharp point. 
With this he stabbed several times into 
the pocket where lay his wood-pigeon, 
which he had not handled since first 
placing it in his pocket. He at length 
succeeded in impaling it, and drew it 
forth. Resting it back downwards on 
the limb, careful the while not to let it 
come in contact with any part of his 
person, he slit it open with the sharp 
point of his knife, and sprinkled into 
it some purple grains from a small 
bottle, which he carried in his waist- 
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coat pocket. He next made a running 
noose with a piece of black cotton, and 
dropped it over the bird’s head. Then 
he proceeded to lower it from the limb. 

Now was the keenest judgment re- 
quired. In studying the tracks of 
Palmer’s Pup he had noted _par- 
ticularly the length of his stride, and 
from this he must estimate, as near as 
possible, the height he should be able 
to jump. 

“‘Agen he gets here,’’ he mused, 
““he’ll be travelling on a full stomach, 
seein’ that the jumbucks camps mostly 
out by the ridge. That means he’ll 
have a feed of mutton to lift besides 
himself. Allowin’ for that, it’ll take 
a few tries for him to get into his 
proper leap.’’ 

He lowered the bird to within a 
reasonable distance of the ground, and 
climbed out to another limb to view it. 
Returning, he lowered it another three 
inches, then tied it securely. It was 
now nearly eight feet from the ground, 
swaying slightly in the breeze. He 
studied it with satisfaction for some 
minutes. 

““T reckon that’ll about give him 
some exercise,’’ he remarked to him- 
self. ‘‘ He won’t get that without he 
tries a few.”’ 

““ Holy smoke,’’ he added jocularly, 
as he commenced the return journey, 
“‘them locals tickle me with their 
quick-snap traps, and their baits 
shoved in front of his nose. It’s a 
wonder they didn’t present him with 
a petition, askin’ him to take a bait 
for the good of the district. Well, I'll 
take odds he ain’t seen a bait hung so 
inaccessible like that before. He’ll 
be jest dyin’ for it agen he’s tried once 
or twice.”’ 

He successfully negotiated the space 
between the trees, and descended to 
the ground, having covered in all 
some forty yards by his arboreal 
excursion. 

Mounting his horse, he rode whistling 
back through the moonlit trees to the 
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river road, and an hour later was 
tucked cosily into his blankets beside 
his camp fire. 
* * * * x 

The moon, now well on the wane, 
was whiling away the hours of her 
watch by weaving transient fantasies 
of light and shade on the earth. On 
the flat, where the great box trees 
spread their venerable spaciousness, 
she played hide and seek with the 
foliage, animated by the faint breeze, 
and the sward beneath was all a-dance 
with the ever-changing shadows. 

But, further out, beyond the line of 
the timber, where the bald sand ridge 
lay, little scope was presented for the 
indulgence of her fancy. The stunted 
mulga and sandal-wood gave scant 
play to her artistic humours, and 
she gazed on the scene with a cold, 
unfriendly stare, which lit up the ridge 
with stark whiteness. 

Against this white background a 
shadow emerging from the scrub at 


the furthermost point of the ridge was 


sharply silhouetted. It was the gaunt 
form of a dingo, a creature of powerful 
proportions: a great, lean frame, with 
no surplus flesh to impede the play 
of the protruding muscles that strung 
it together ; expansive jaws, furnished 
with symmetrical rows of gleaming 
teeth, from which four  sabre-like 
fangs, two below and two above, stood 
out, voracious, menacing, a combina- 
tion built for sanguinary orgies. But 
with the largeness of its bone, and 
the size of its frame, the dog possessed 
a certain appearance of quality, of re- 
finement., Its ears, sharp-pointed, 
ever-twitching, were small for its 
stature; yet its forehead had an ex- 
pansion that told of abnormal develop- 
ment behind it. It spanned a full 
finger-length between the eyes. From 
the head mainly was the impression of 
quality gained. Behind the ears it 
grew coarser. Its massive shoulders 
told of strength that was brutal; its 
great girth of chest and tight-drawn 
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flanks, told of long untiring runs. The 
body, for the most part, was black, but 
this colour in the legs, faded into a 
brownish red. The face, also, was re- 
lieved by the lighter shade. Two 
large circles of it lay over the eyes, 
the muzzle was striped with it, and the 
quivering points of the nostrils were 
liver-coloured, plain testimony to the 
kelpie strain. In the head it was again 
that the colour, as the appearance of 
quality, predominated. Such was 
Palmer’s Pup, half dingo, half sheep- 
dog, with the strength, speed, staying- 
power and cunning of one, and the in- 
telligence and man-knowledge of the 
other—truly a potent ensemble. 

Halting at the extreme point of the 
ridge, he gazed out with far-seeing 
eyes across the flat, muzzle elevated, 
nostrils and ears atwitch to receive the 
message of the air. Presently, point- 
ing his muzzle upwards to the un- 
friendly moon, he gave vent to a long- 
drawn, vibrant howl. A second later, 
from afar off across the flat, came an 
answering howl, and, whining softly, 
he trotted quickly down the bare side 
of the ridge, and out amongst the 
box trees. 

He paused presently, and again 
threw his call to the night, and again 
came the response, this time sharply 
defined and near by. He advanced a 
few yards, and three pairs of gleaming 
eyes started out from the black tree 
boles ahead, and a party of dingos 
loomed into view, gaunt, huge-framed 
creatures as was the Pup, but lacking 
the appearance of quality, and show- 
ing more that of powerful brutality. 

Whining softly, and sniffing, they 
greeted one another, and all four 
raised their muzzles to the moon and 
threw their tremulous chant to the 
night. Then, as silent as the shadows 
around them, they trotted through the 
Bush, Palmer’s Pup in the lead, with 
twitching nostrils held close to the 
ground. They presently came to a 
stock pad, and ran it down for a mile. 
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The Pup was gradually increasing his 
pace, and at intervals gave vent to low, 
nervous whines, which were answered 
by his followers. Suddenly he shot off 
from the pad, and across the flat at a 
gallop. 

At the appearance ahead of a stretch 
of whiteness he halted and whined 
admonishingly to his companions. 
Advancing steadily, they drew to 
within twenty yards of their quarry, 
when suddenly the vague whiteness 
started into life, and the moonlight 
showed a mob of about two thousand 
sheep, rushing stupidly together. The 
Pup’s companions, at the sight of 
their quarry in motion, forsook disci- 
pline and dashed, yapping eagerly, at 
the mob. As the last of them sped 
past the Pup he passed his great 
fangs swiftly through the delinquent’s 
shoulder, in token of his disapproval 
of such conduct. 

The sheep, realising their danger, 
broke across the flat at full gallop, and 


the night became vibrant with the dull 
tatoo of their hoofs on the soft earth. 
It almost seemed that they would 
escape, when well out on the wing 
appeared the great form of Palmer’s 


Pup, racing with easy, swinging 
strides beside them. With consum- 
mate judgment he drew gradually 
closer as he gained on them and 
approached the lead, and presently he 
had them wheeling. But with sheer 
joy of the exercise of his man- 
developed instincts he fell back a trifle 
and allowed his prey to again break 
away. Then silently, dexterously, he 
wheeled them. This time he swung 
round with them, turning them further 
and further, until the “‘lead’’ of the 
mob met the tail, and once more they 
were in a huddled heap, ‘‘ ringing,’’ 
bewildered. 

While the Pup thus held the mob, 
in a Style that would have satisfied any 
sheep-man, the holocaust proceeded, 
until the dingos were glutted, and the 
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sheep, panting and exhausted, were 
stupid with terror. Then the Pup, 
relinquishing his self-imposed labours, 
proceeded to feast at leisure; and the 
sated company presently drew 
gether, and raising bloody muzzles to 
the moon, joined their voices in dismal 
praise of the god of plenty. These 
offices completed, they disbanded with 
farewell whines. 

The Pup, bearing direct west, 
trotted off into the night alone. On 
reaching the stock pad he turned down 
it in the direction of the River, to 
refresh himself after his exertions, and 
to wash down his supper. The brown 
of his jaws showed now a stronger 
tint of red, and ever and anon as he 
jogged along he thrust out his tongue 
and licked them, whining in appre- 
ciation of the night’s doings. 

Trotting thus quietly along, with 
the breeze playing soothingly on his 
right flank, and his’ senses apathetic 
with the fullness of his stomach, he 
presently became aware of a message 
on the air. Halting, he sniffed the 
breeze, and drew in off the pad, and 
sniffed again, and peered up into the 
trees. Here indeed was a delicate 
scent. He approached nearer to in- 
vestigate. But suddenly bristling up 
and growling quietly, he thrust his 
nose to the earth, and crept stealthily 
around, sniffing eagerly, his frame 
crouched, his muscles taut and tense 
for instant action, a ridge of hair from 
his crest to the tip of his extended tail. 
erected, bristling. With infinite cau- 
tion he sniffed about, warily approach- 
ing the spot over which something, 
moving slightly in the breeze, dangled 
from the foliage above. The delicacy 
of the odour from it caused him to lick 
his lips and whine to himself ; but, still 
suspicious, he again put his nose to 
the earth, and sniffed in a complete 
circle around the spot where the dainty 
dangled. At last his suspicions were 
allayed. No trace of man-scent was 
discoverable. He stepped directly 
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under the tempting morsel, and rose 
on his hind legs, neck extended, 
nostrils upwards, sniffing appre- 
ciatively. Then for a time he sat on 
his haunches beneath it, gazing up- 
wards. Presently, however, his lurk- 
ing suspicions returned, and _ he 
made a_ second circumambulation. 
Thoroughly satisfied, he returned to 
his study of the object above. 

It was indeed a delicacy, a feathered 
delicacy; but there was something 
strange about it. How came it there? 
Well, anyway, there was no use in 
gazing. He was full now, and he 
doubted if he could leap to that height 
on a full stomach. He again raised 
himself on his hind legs, sniffing at 
the bird, measuring the distance from 
the ground. Then sinking on his 
haunches he whined softly, and leaped. 
He was a full foot beneath his mark; 
but he had not put out all his strength. 
It was only a trial. He tried again. 
This time he got within six inches of 
it. Perhaps, if he really wanted to, 
he could reach it, despite his full 
stomach. A third spring, for which 
he gathered himself and put out some 
muscular effort, carried him to within 
an inch of it. He had exerted himself 
a little for that leap, and rested a 
space after it. Then gathering him- 
self again, and with a short yelp, he 
shot upwards. He may have been 
half an inch closer, but there was still 
a perceptible space between the bird 
and the spot where his jaws clapped to 
on the air. He was a trifle nettled at 
this, and without pausing, leaped 
again. But he got no closer; and 
another leap, and another in fast suc- 
cession gained nothing on his former 
endeavour. This was distinctly annoy- 
ing. He rested a minute, whining 
peevishly. Then he stood back a 
stride, and made a running leap. The 
point of his muzzle struck the lowest 
point of the bird, and knocked it aside 
as his jaws snapped on the air. He 
leaped now half-a-dozen times in fast 
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succession, yelping at each attempt. 
But though the distance between the 
bird and his jaws was infinitesimal, it 
still swayed tantalisingly intact above 
him. Presently, becoming exhausted, 
he withdrew a few paces, and stretch- 
ing out along the ground, lay with his 
nose resting on his paws before him 
and his eyes fixed on the bird swinging 
above. 

After a spell of a couple of minutes 
he returned to the contest. His 
muscles had now recuperated, and he 
had become calmer with thwarted 
anger. He studied the ground be- 
neath his target, and chose a spot 
where a slight natural elevation pre- 
sented an advantage. Drawing him- 
self up on this, with his legs bunched 
beneath him, and the muscles of his 
thighs knotted and tensed, he swayed 
an instant, scientifically poising him- 
self to gain the utmost from the pro- 
pulsion of his tight-strung sinews ; then 
projected himself at the bird. It was 
a wonderful leap. He hooked the bird 
with one fang; but before he could 
close’on it he was sinking. The bird, 
released from its flimsy cotton, sank 
after him. ' It seemed’ to have taken 
wing and to be escaping even now. 
With a violent physical effort he im- 
parted a twist to his body, which, for 
the minutest space of time, steadied his 
downward course. In that instant the 
bird came within reach, and his open 
jaws snapped upon it in mid-air. As 
he reached the ground he crunched it 
savagely and gulped it down. 

Then with a whine of satisfaction he 
returned to the pad, and continued his 
course to the River, on reaching which 
he drank copiously of the cool waters, 
and lay down beneath a bush to sleep. 

* * * * * 

At sunrise next morning the 
stranger rode up the river once 
more... On reaching the stock pad he 
halted and looked along it. Then he 
murmured to himself, ‘‘Um, yes,”’ 
and turned on to it, following it this 
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time, not across the flat, but conrenee 
the River. 

At the River bank he Satiicaiaea 
and strode up and down, with his 
eyes fixed on a series of spots where 
the loose earth had been freshly 
and violently disturbed. Innumerable 
tracks were in places partly obliterated 
by the impression of a body, which 
seemed to have been cast roughly on 
the ground. The indefinite shape left 
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by it indicated to his trained eye that 
it had performed a series of convulsive 
contortions. The stranger noted and 
deciphered these indications with 
evident satisfaction, yet continued his 
search. 

Presently at the foot of a carbina 
tree he espied that which he sought, 
and, taking the knife from the pouch 
at his waist, secured the scalp of 
Palmer’s Pup. 
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HERE is no place in which a 

naturalist more enjoys spending 
a day than among the hills, where 
nature can be seen in its true form. 
No greater delight can be imagined, 
particularly by those who have had to 
spend several months in a town, than 
once more walking on the springy turf 
of the Downs. Several of these enjoy- 
able days I spent in the heart of the 
Southdowns, where complete silence 
reigned, except for the singing of the 
birds. My only companions were two 
wire-haired terriers who thoroughly 
enjoyed hunting rabbits among the 


gorse bushes. Here the rabbits are 
allowed to increase without complaints 
from the farmers as to the damage 
they are doing to the growing crops; 
in fact, there is nothing a farmer more 
enjoys that a day’s rabbit shooting, 
and very good sport can be had with 
a good pack of beagles with which to 
hunt rabhits out of the bushes, and 
one has to be a fairly quick as well as a 
good shot as there is not much time 
when a rabbit dashes across a ride; 
and one has to be careful also or else a 
beagle may be damaged or even 
killed. To add to the excitement an 
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occasional woodcock is sometimes put 
up, also a stray pheasant or two. 
Besides a day’s shooting a good deal 
of fun can be had from a day’s 
ferreting, and a good ‘‘bag’”’ obtained. 
The gun and the ferret are not the 
only enemies rabbits have; poachers 
with their nets and wires would thin 
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enemies and many a meal they make 
off them. I often think how pleased 


I should be (if I were a rabbit) when 
the hounds arrived and I saw one of 
my enemies having to put “‘ its best 
leg foremost’? through the bracken 
and gorse bushes, no time being given 
it to rest in the latter, but being 
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them out rapidly if the keepers did not 
spend a great deal of their time among 
them both during the day and night. 

Stoats also abound on these hills and 
will nearly always ‘“‘get”’ their rabbit, as 
they very seldom leave “‘the line,’’ and 
this the unfortunate rabbit well knows, 
as is shown by the paralyzed way 
it runs when pursued by this animal. 
| have always hated stoats since find- 
ing a rabbit one day lying still alive 
with both eyes eaten out. Having a 
stick, I soon put an end to its suffer- 
ings. Foxes are one of their chief 


‘hills, 


compelled to take to the open hill 
and turn away from its favourite 
earth owing to its having been 
‘* stopped,’’ and finally being rolled 
over and eaten, the last seen of 
my enemy being its mask hanging 
from the Whip’s saddle. Sitting 
under a bush one evening I saw a fox 
coming along with a black rabbit 
hanging from itsmouth. Keeping per- 
fectly quiet, it passed quite close to me. 
Another animal which exists on these 
unknown to a great many 
people, as they are so seldom seen, is 
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the badger. As their habits are strictly 
nocturnal, one has to get up very early 
to see them. I saw a fine one the 
other morning when cub-hunting. It 
crossed the “‘ ride’ in a great hurry to 
get home before the hounds found it, 
and was evidently repenting of having 
stayed up so late. The strength these 
animals have is marvellous, so are 
the large lumps of chalk they are 
capable of digging out; they are 
also tremendously fast diggers, and 
unless there is a terrier down the earth 
to prevent them digging they are im- 
possible to get out. As fast as a per- 
son digs they will dig still faster at 
the other end. A _ great deal of 
gathered moss and grass is used to 
line their nests. Like the fox, they 
are not great friends of the keepers, as 
they are supposed to kill young 
pheasants and partridges. 

In some places where the badgers 
are not wanted they are dug out, and 


terriers trained for the purpose used. 
Very often it will take the best part of 
the day to get one out, if the earth is 
a very big place, even when relays of 
diggers are employed. An old badger 
was dug out and turned down a good 
twenty miles away, but it found its 


way back again almost directly. 
Strolling along, I came across a row 
of mole hills and, seeing a move- 
ment among the loose earth, quickly 
‘“jammed”’ my stick into the run be- 
hind, thus cutting off the mole’s retreat, 
and caught it. If human beings had the 
same amount of strength according to 
their size as a mole there is very little 
they could not do. As I held it in my 
hands it shoved and pushed, and I had 
to hold my hands tightly together or 
else it would have pushed its way out. 
One evening I took one hcme and put 
it into a pail of loose earth with a 
saucer of water and a good many 
worms, but next morning I found it 
dead on the top of the earth. I could 
not make out why it had died, but now 
I think it must have been because I 
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did not give it enough food, for 
according to Miss Pitt they require 
a tremendous quantity of food, sixty 
middle sized worms in twenty-four 
hours being a fair allowance.’’ They 
have a very rapid digestion, so want 
feeding often. If only they did not 
make such a mess of a garden and 
lawn, what a lot of good they would 
do in destroying the worms. Many 
people wonder how they manage about 
water on the hills, as except for the 
dew ponds, which are few and far 
between, there is none to be had, so 
it is supposed they lick up the dew at 
night, and when there is none of that 
a great number must die. If only 
these animals were larger there would 
be a great trade done with them, for 
their skins would make lovely fur 
coats, but owing to their being so 
small and therefore requiring so 
many joins they are not much used. 
The dew ponds just mentioned are a 
feature of the Downs, and are not, as 
so many people who do not know 
them suppose, placed in the valleys, 
but are on the top of the hills. 
The only way they are filled is by the 
rain which falls in them, and with the 
dew ; hence their name. Unless one is 
caught on the hill in a real dense fog 
no one realizes how much wet falls, 
and also how very easy it is to lose 
one’s way. Even an old keeper who 
practically knew every bush owned 
once that he was completely lost and 
had no idea where he was. Also sea 
fogs often come up and envelope the 
hills, as the sea lies only a few miles 
away, in fact, in certain places 
glorious peeps of the sea can be 
obtained. 

Right away in the real heart of the 
Downs one can spend hours without 
seeing a single human being, unless 
it is a shepherd with his flock of South- 
down sheep. During the summer 
months on a nice warm sunny day it 
must be a real pleasure to lie on the 
soft turf among the blue harebells and 
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yellow cistus with the air full of the 
sweet scent of the wild thyme and 
honeysuckle, while the sheep spend 
their time grazing. But what a 
difference on a cold day in winter, 
with a piercing cold north-east. wind 
blowing and snow falling! Then a 
shepherd’s life is not by any means to 
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singing on the topmost spray of a 
bush, and in the distance a cuckoo was 
making itself heard, while overhead a 
skylark was soaring and singing its 
joyous- song. Suddenly a_ harsh, 
chattering noise arose, and out of a 
clump of bushes flew a magpie closely 
pursued by its mate, and they both 


MAGPIE, 


be envied, and he must be thankful to 
get his sheep down into the vale and 
‘* folded,’’ and be able to go home and 
sit in front of his fire. Some days on 
these Downs it is like living in two 
different climates; in the valleys it is 
beautifully warm, but when one comes 
out of them on to the top of a wind- 
swept hill it is quite different. 

I was sitting in one of these 
valleys on a spring day, when all 
the gorse was out in full blossom, 
also the thorn bushes were white 
with bloom and the young shoots 
of the bracken just beginning to 
appear. Quite close a stone chat sat 


settled on the ground in their charac- 
teristic fashion, with their bodies 
swaying forward and their tails shoot- 
ing upwards. They then proceeded 
to feed by making vicious digs into 
the ground with their beaks. I have 
seen this pair about in this valley for 
several years, and they have a nest in 
the top branches of a thorn bush, but 
by this time their young ones had 
flown, for they are early breeders. I 
don’t know how long magpies live as 
a rule, or if they live longer than other 
birds, but we had a tame one for 
fifteen years. It then died, we sup- 
posed from old age, as we could not 
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find anything the matter with it. Its 
exact age we never knew, for it was 
giventous. The birds are not greatly 
beloved by keepers. They are too 
fond of sucking eggs and eating-young 
birds, and I am very much afraid this 
cannot be denied, for our tame one 
used to get loose in the garden and for 
a long time we could not think who 
kept destroying all the birds’ nests. 
We finally put it down to boys getting 
into the garden in the early morning. 
One day the mystery was solved by a 
missel thrush who made a great noise, 
and, thinking it was a cat, we went to 
see and found a great “‘ battle’? going 
on between the thrush and magpie. 


The latter was trying hard to 
get to the thrush’s eggs. Un- 
fortunately, both birds flew away 


on seeing us, so we could not tell 
which would have been the conqueror. 
After this the magpie was kept out of 
the garden. When we gave it an egg 
it very soon sucked the shell dry, thus, 
I am afraid, establishing the fact of 
their bad character ! 

While watching the magpie a hare 
ran slowly by. There are still a good 
many of these animals about, but, of 
course, as in other places, there are 
not nearly so many as in former years, 
though there are still quite enough to 
afford good sport for the harriers and 
a pack of foot beagles. <A pair of 
partridges also flew by. There are a 
fair number of these birds about, but 
when shooting they are very difficult 
to get near and one must be prepared 
for a good deal of walking. Many 
Red-Leg ones are also about, in fact 
they are chiefly the latter. Just below 
me I saw an empty walnut shell, which 
must have been carried there by a 
rook, quite 14 to 2 miles from the 
nearest walnut tree. I have often 
watched a lot of rooks in one-of these 
trees, and they fly off with a walnut 
for some distance and then eat it, and 
quickly return for another. They will 
very soon strip a tree if left undis- 
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turbed. <A great many partridges’ and 
pheasants’ nests which are destroyed 
and put down to foxes are often 
damaged by the rooks. 

We used to keep Guinea fowls, and 
most people know they lay ‘‘ anywhere 
and everywhere,”’ in hedge rows, long 
grass, etc. I have seen the rooks 
flying slowly along about a yard above 
the ground, hunting for the eggs, and 
in hedgerows when a nest was found 
they often swooped down to it and 
seized an egg and then flew off with it 
to a solitary place away from the other 
birds to eat it. I often wondered how 
they managed to carry the egg off 
whole, without it slipping out of their 
beaks. Although rooks do a good 
deal of harm to a newly-sown corn 
field, they do a great deal of good by 
destroying wireworms and caterpillars, 
etc. In the early spring, about the 
end of February or the beginning of 
March, they begin to think about 
renovating their nests and can be seen 
bringing twigs to add to the last 
year’s one. If they can, they are not 
above stealing from each other’s nests, 
and when caught the owner chases the 
thief away amid a great deal of cawing 
(rook bad language, I suppose!) The 
real work begins when the young 
birds are hatched, and both parents 
are kept busy bringing food to them. 
About the first week in May the young 
ones begin to leave the nest and at 
first sit on the branches in an awkward 
and huddled way and shuffle along 
back to the nest, but in a few days they 
become quite strong. Some sport can 
be had shooting them with a rifle, but 
of course when they become real flyers 
a gun has to be used. Shooting is not 
only for sport, but is a necessity, 
otherwise they become too numerous. 
Some people think they ought all to 
be destroyed, as well as the sparrows, 
but if they were the slugs, wireworms, 
etc., would become a plague, like the 
caterpillars of 1917. Toshow the good 
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sparrows do, we have a great number 


of them in our garden and therefore 


we did not have nearly as many 
caterpillars as other people. We used 
to watch them sitting on the cabbages 
picking them off. 

Rooks are not supposed to make 
interesting pets, but we have not found 
this the case at all. We had a young 
one brought to us which had fallen 
out of the nest. It lived in an aviary 
close to the magpie, and quickly 
picked up its ways and even began to 
talk, saying ‘‘ Markie’’ (the magpie’s 
name) quite plainly and ‘‘ Come 
along.’ It also imitated sounds. 


As the sun was now beginning to set 
and slowly disappearing behind the 
crest of the hill in a golden haze, | 
thought it was time to be thinking of 
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returning home and asI reluctantly got 
up to doso I sawa wheatear flying from 
mound to mound. A few are generally 
to be found, but not in any great 
numbers till about the middle of July, 
when they keep arriving from their 
nesting places, and stay on the Downs 
for afew days before continuing their 
journey toadistant continent. In olden 
days the shepherds used to make quite 
a harvest over these birds, catching 
them in traps and selling them to the 
poulterers. The farmers finally had 
to put a stop to it, for they spent too 
much time over them and neglected 
their flocks. The sun having now quite 
disappeared, I could no longer loiter, 
but had to collect the dogs and start 
for home. 
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Coursing —Some_ Altcar 


Celebrities 


BY 


THE SKIPPER. 


EBRUARY has been looked on 

for many years as the coursers’ 
month—as a fact, ever since the early 
davs of the Waterloo Cup—and 
though the chances of a revival of the 
great Lancashire gathering now seem 
to be no better than they were this 
time last year, interest in the old 
festival is by no means moribund. 
When coursing men meet together, as 
they still are privileged to do, there is 


as much talk of old-time celebrities - 


as was the case on the eve of the 
Waterloo draw, enthusiasis 
from all parts of the United Kingdom 
were attracted to Lancashire and the 
adjoining counties. Only a week or 
two since there was a hotly contested 
controversy between two old-timers as 
to which was the best greyhound (dog 
or bitch) which had ever run at Altcar, 
nothing being said as to whether or 
not he or she was winner of the time- 
honoured stake. It will surprise many 
to hear that, among the company 
assembled that night in the smoking- 
room of a well-known sporting hostelry 
in the North, Mr. Blanchard’s Bab 
at the Bowster, a red bitch weighing 
about 453 lb., had more supporters for 
actual premiership than either Fuller- 
ton or that great Irish dog Master 
McGrath. On looking up Bab’s per- 
formances on my return south I did 


not wonder that my Cumberland 
friends made her their champion; for 
in her first season she ran no fewer 
than 27 courses, the only time she was 
beaten as a puppy being in the 
Waterloo Cup of 1868, when, after 
running an undecided against Lobelia, 
she was out-fluked in what was cer- 
tainly a very unsatisfactory trial. She 
had previously run through the St. 
Leger and Croxteth stakes at the 
Scottish National and Altcar Club 
gatherings, showing ‘really brilliant 
form. 

A feature of her running was her 
extraordinary success in killing her 
hares, and that she was fast was 
proved by the way she ran over all 
sorts of ground. After being beaten 
by Lobelia at Altcar she ran through 
the Great Scarisbrick and Douglas 
Cups at the Southport and Scottish 
National meetings, and in successive 
months next season she credited her 
proud owner with the Altcar Club and 
Elsham Cups before winning the 
Great Scarisbrick trophy for the 
second time in succession—an extra- 
ordinary performance, as_ will be 
granted when I say that on each occa- 
sion Bab at the Bowster was one of 
128 entries. A few weeks before her 
second successful trip to Southport 
she had won five courses in the 
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Waterloo Cup, and she easily made 
amends for her quite unexpected 
defeat by Master McGrath by after- 


wards winning the Biggar and 
Douglas Cups over the Scottish 
National ground and the Clifton 
Cup at Altcar. Well might Mr. 


Blanchard’s bitch be considered one 
of the greatest greyhounds that ever 
ran, though she was denied Waterloo 
honours. As a brood bitch she was 
afterwards a decided success, among 
her winning stock being that great 
sire Contango, divider of the Water- 
loo Purse in 1873 for Mr. R. B. 
Carruthers. Misterton and Commerce, 
the winner and runner up in the Cup 
of 1879, and Dear Erin, winner of the 
Purse in the same year, all claimed 
Contango as sire. I am open to cor- 
rection, but I think that the record of 
Bab at the Bowster in the field and as 
a brood bitch quite entitles her to 
actual premiership. 

Another celebrity coming on the 
scene a little later was the Lancashire 
bitch—Mr. J. Briggs’s Bed of Stone, 
the heroine at Altcar in 1872. She won 
31 courses and lost but one (and that 
was in the Waterloo Cup) in her first 
season, her winnings including the 
South Lancashire Derby and Stakes, 
the North and South Lancashire 
Stakes, the Clifton Cup, the Water- 
loo Purse, and the Douglas Cup. 
Her second season was_ noticeable 
for brilliancy in the chief -event, 
which she gained by winning six 
courses without an undecided one, 
thus making up a_ sequence’ by 
winning the Purse, Plate, and Cup 
while she was still a junior. When 
winning the Plate she was very unfor- 
tunate in having to run three unde- 
cideds against Lord Haddington’s 
Bendimere; but though her opponent 
was the faster, Bed of Stone was a 
long way the better worker, as was 
shown by all her subsequent trials. 
One who saw her win each of her im- 
portant stakes has declared to me over 
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and over again that she had no rival 
when once fairly on the line of her 
hare. His words in describing her 
win at Altcar in 1872 were: ‘‘ Her 
killing powers could not be surpassed 
by any greyhound of her day.’’ With 
undecideds she ran 38 courses as a 
puppy, and, as I have already said, 
she won the huge proportion of 31. 

A very fine public performer of 
whom mention must be made was 
Cerito, three times winner of the 
Waterloo Cup, and a most consistent 
performer over any country. To win at 
Altcar, as she did, meant scoring 
close on 20 times. As a fact, the only 
trials in the big event in which she 
was. beaten were in 1851 and 1854. 
On the latter occasion she was out- 
classed by a much younger greyhound, 
it being a case of the pitcher being taken 
once too often to the well. Had she 
finished her career after winning her 
third Waterloo her owner would have 
been spared much disappointment. A 
well-known critic, writing in 1853, 
said: ‘‘ Mr. Cooke has indeed taught 
us a most instructive lesson. To 
have sufficient confidence in an old 
favourite to give her the chance of 
winning such a prize twice was 
courageous, and, when she had so 
won it, to do her the justice of afford- 
ing her the opportunity of winning a 
third victory evinced alike courage, 
gratitude, and justice; and well has 
his confidence and judgment been 
rewarded, for never did Cerito run so 
positively well and triumphantly— 
never through the whole two days did 
she leave her triumph one moment in 
jeopardy, and she never gave any dog 
she ran the ghost of a chance.” 
A remark was made that she was 
lucky in getting short slips .in her 
early courses, but in her last with 
Movement it proved how little it 
mattered, for an awfully long slip only 
brought out her super-excellence in 
that quality also. Cerito was well 
named ‘‘ the beautiful,’? for no more 
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proportionately-built greyhound was 
ever seen at Altcar. Her neck, head, 
body, legs, and feet were perfect ; she 
weighed 51 lb., and according to a 
writer of the period, ‘‘No one could 
find a blemish or pick a fly out of her 
excellent mould! 

Mr. E. Dent scored’ some notable 
triumphs with those lovely bitches 
Miss Glendyne and Bit of Fashion, 
both claiming Paris as sire. The 
latter, a singularly handsome matron, 
is remembered—and justly so—as the 
dam of Fullerton, Simonian, and 
Young Fullerton; and it was a per- 
formance which can only be described 
as wonderful to win the Champion 
Puppy Stake at Newmarket, the 
Plessey Stake at High Gosforth, and 
the Waterloo Cup in the same season. 
Regarding Miss Glendyne, she had a 
somewhat similar career, for in two 
successive seasons she won _ the 


Waterloo Cup, as well as the St. 
Leger at Gosforth Park, and was 


beaten in the first round of the 
Gold Cup at the same _ enclosure. 
“Robin Hood,’? whom I always 
looked on as one of the soundest 
judges of the game among the 
old-timers, said that ‘‘ when the 
daughter of Paris—Lady Glendyne— 
won the Waterloo Purse in her third 
season her displays in each course 
were quite worthy of her previous high 
fame, and she retired one of the 
best greyhounds of modern times.”’ 
Throughout her career she never ran 
an undecided and was only beaten 
three times, and that in the very best 
company. 

The records of Fullerton and Master 
McGrath have been written about so 
many times that there is nothing more 
to say about them; but Mr. W. F. 
Hutchinson’s Honeymoon almost 
emulated the latter by winning 21 
courses in succession. As a fact, 
whenever Honeymoon ran she never 
won less than three trials. Her best 
season was undoubtedly in 1875, when 
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she ran through the Waterloo and 
that great Irish event, the Brownlow ° 


. Cup without being beaten. Herschel, 


the winner of the Champion Produce 
Stakes (137 entries) at Haydock, the 
Sefton, the Waterloo Cup, and the 
Members’ Cup, together. with the 
Grand Prize at Haydock, for Mr. 
T. D. Horner, had a running career 
which may be described as unique, for 
he ran 30 courses before being beaten. 
That happened in the fourth round of 
his second Waterloo Cup, when he 
was beaten by Burnaby, the ultimate 
winner. In that memorable trial 
Herschel did not appear to go from 
the slip with his customary fire. After 
Burnaby was clear of him a trip did 
not improve his position, and by the 
time the hare was reached Burnaby was 
well clear. The hare shot back rather 
sharply, causing the leader to go out 
somewhat widely, with the result that 
Herschel got possession, wrenched 
twice, and killed, the judge signalling 
an undecided. In their second slip 
the pair ran well together till crossing 
the drain, when Herschel showed the 
better pace and was about a length in 
front for the turn; Burnaby took ad- 
vantage of the opening, scored rapidly 
and killed just as Herschel looked like 
drawing clear. In, his three Waterloo 
Cups Herschel won 13 courses, each 
time he was beaten: being by the 
ultimate winner. As a stud dog he 
was afterwards a very conspicuous 
success. Among winners he sired 
were Texture, Thoughtless Beauty, 
and Fabulous Fortune, Waterloo Cup 
winners in 1894, ’95, and ’96. 
Falconer and FortunAa Favente, the 
runners-up in 1894 and ’95, as well as 
Happy Relic, Word of Honour, Free 
Kick and Forum, dividers of the sub- 
sidiary stakes in the same years, 
also claimed the great Lancashire dog 
as sire. 

My list, though by no means com- 
plete, is now nearly finished, but 
mention must be made of the bitches 
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Coomassie and Texture. The former 
was winner of the big event in 1877 
and ’78, while Texture won for the 
Russian owner Count Stroganoff in 
1894. Coomassie, beginning a won- 
derful career in Wiltshire, was twice 
successful at Newmarket before she 
was bought by Mr. Tom Lay with an 
idea of running at Altcar ; and there is 
little doubt that, but for breaking her 
leg while being tried on the Wiltshire 
downs, she would have won her third 
cup, and thus rivalled the per- 
formances of other greyhounds of 
which far more is heard when coursing 
men get together. She was bred near 
Yarmouth, and though her sire and 
dam were not celebrities, they com- 
bined some rare strains of blood going 
back on her sire’s side to Tulloch- 
gorum, own brother to King Death, 
and on that of her dam to Glimpse at 
Glory, an own sister to Gaudy Poll. 
Through these she had the same strain 
of blood as Bed of Stone. She will 
always be remarkable for being the 
smallest greyhound to win the Water- 
loo Cup, her running weight having 
been between 42 and 444 Ib. 

Texture was one of the many fine 
greyhounds bred in Northumberland 
by Messrs. Thompson. Previous to 
winning the Waterloo Cup in 1894 
she was bought at the Barbican by 
Mr. J. J. Cowlin for 110 gs., with 
the object of breeding rather than 
that of filling the nomination of 
Count Stroganoff, a Russian patron 
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of the sport and her ultimate buyer. 
A trial, however, proved that she 
stood a winning chance. She was 
fairly well backed on the night of the 
draw at 1,000 to 30; and, in her way 
through the stake she beat Lady’s 
Fan, Free Kick, Grey Crow, Mellor 
Moor, and Ivan the Great; and 
Falconer in the deciding course. It 
was proved that Ben Southgate, who 
had charge of her after the Barbican 
sale, showed first-rate judgment in 
advising Mr. Cowlin to run her at 
Alicar. It was certainly a triumph to 
win so readily after a change of owner- 
ship, and some credit was due to Frank 
Hall, who had her when she was 
owned by Mr. H. Fenning. Poor 
Hall, I happen to know, had a very 
high opinion of the daughter of 
Herschel, and bitterly  dis- 
appointed when she was taken from 
his charge. He, however, had his 
turn five years later, when he won the 
big event with Black Fury, trained 
almost entirely in London. While 
being kennelled at Hendon all his 
walks were in the neighbourhood of 
Edgware and Harrow Vale, a district, 
by the way, declared by no less an 
authority than Mr. E. Dent to be one 
of the best in England for the prepara- 
tion of greyhounds. Asa fact, he once 
told me that while he considered 
Northumberland ‘unrivalled for that 
purpose, he would plump for Harrow 
Vale as a good second, were he asked 
to make a choice. 


Pencil Studies Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 


Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 9-THE GREYHOUND 


‘Tf for sylvan sports thy bosom glow, 
Let thy fleet greyhound urge his flying feet 
With what delight the rapid course to view! 
How does my eye the circling race pursue ! 
He snaps deceitful air with empty jaws, 
The subtle hare darts swift beneath his paws: 
She flies, he stretches ; now with nimble bound 
Eager he presses on, but overshoots his ground: 
She turns, he winds, and soon regains the way, 
Then tears with gory mouth the screaming prey.’”’ 


T is not easy to account for the hold 
edie has on a certain section of 
the sport-loving public, and though 
one saw remarkable crowds at Aintree 
or Cheltenham on the occasion of the 
_big races run under the rules of the 


National Hunt; at Epsom, Ascot, 
Goodwood, Doncaster, Ayr, and 
even Gosforth Park, in what was 
known as the legitimate season, no 
single race meeting which can be 
named drew so cosmopolitan a crowd 
as that attracted to Altcar during 
Waterloo Cup week. The subject of 
the great coursing carnival now in 
abeyancé till the end of the war, worse 
luck! has beén dealt with so liberally 
and from so many points of view that 
there is now little to write about: the 
greyhound, however, forms an almost 
interminable subject, and in glancing 
-through material which I have col- 
lected during forty years’ close asso- 
ciation with greyhounds and coursing 
I must admit to being surprised to find 
so much that is of interest to lovers of 


the oldest of all dogs recognised as 
British. Even though alien crosses 
have been introduced from time to 
time, the bulldog and the staghound 
(to mention two), with a view to im- 
parting courage and speed, the grey- 
hound to-day is identical in make and 
shape with the one which existed and 
was used for the same purpose cen- 
turies and centuries since. My friend 
Mr. Edward Dent, of Fullerton, Bit of 
Fashion and Lights o’ London fame, 
will no doubt support me in the con- 
tention that it is from the greyhound 
taken into the ark (there must have 
been one) that the present day dogs 
can be traced by a direct line. This, 
of course, is rather over-stating the 
case, but it will show what some of us 
think of the antiquity of the long- 
tail. Joking apart, I have prints of 
old-time celebrities, dogs which were 
running a hundred years before even 
the National Coursing Club was estab- 
lished, which might be taken as 
portraits of the Castlemilk, Croxteth, 
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or Westacre greyhounds of to-day, 
while as regards coursing itself it is 
more than eighty years since Thacker 
wrote as follows :— 


‘‘If, however, any surprise can be 
felt that the breed of so elegant, 
spirited, and noble an animal as the 
greyhound should have been preserved 
with such care and anxiety by sports- 
men of old, that surprise will in a great 
measure cease when they find the great 
antiquity of coursing as a field sport : 
and that at so very remote a period it 
was followed and conducted in precisely 
the same manner as by all fair sports- 
men in modern days: and that cours- 
ing, as now followed by all fair sports- 
men, is entitled to be considered as a 
sport of the most legitimate character 
of any field sport now common in this 
country. It is true that a species of 
hunting was ‘practised much earlier 
than any record we have handed down 
to us of the regular organised system 
of coursing; but that organised system 
may be traced to the period of two or 
three thousand years back, with every 
probability of its being more remote, 
and precisely the same system as our 
own at the present day. This will at 
once establish the value and high 
estimation in which coursing was held 
as a sport in older times and account 

- for the consequent preservation of the 
purity of the breed of the greyhound, 
and will warrant our asserting that the 
fair courser of the present day may very 
justly be entitled the true sportsman of 
the old school.’’ 


It cannot be wondered at that cours- 
ing men are jealous of the reputation 
of the greyhound and that even in 
these times when sport generally is 
under a cloud and there is a disposi- 
tion to let old associations go hang, 
public coursers were urged to go on. 
“* Let us sit tight,’’ said Sir R. W. B. 
Jardine at the summer meeting of the 
National Coursing Club, ‘‘ and carry 
on, quietly of course, but still main- 
taining the strains which have taken 
so long to perfect.’” How I wish gun- 


dog men had shown similar pluck. 
A 
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Field trials might have been kept 
going in a quiet way, and for the life 
of me I cannot see that the dropping 
of those competitions as well as dog 
shows has helped us, even a little bit, 
in our struggle to get the upper hand 
of the Hun. A lot of ill-feeling has 
been engendered and the governing 
body has lost friends and supporters 
it may never regain. Valuable work- 
ing and showstrainsare declining ; and 
it is a certainty that some are lost for 
ever. I do not expect every reader to 
agree with the opinion I have ex- 
pressed, but I feel very strongly on the 
subject and never lose an opportunity 
of comparing the two sections of dog 
men. That the greyhound is intended 
by nature for the pursuit of and 
as a match for the hare is proved by 
his conformation of body. Reciprocity 
in powers and propensities for con- 
tention are peculiarly adapted towards 
each other in the greyhound and 
the hare. This is proved by the 
extraordinary speed and impetuous 
rush of the dog with the peculiarly 
available faculty of the hare to 
double and turn so quickly in evad- 
ing his grip, and the corresponding 
faculty of being able to see either before 
her or behind, or with one eye forward 
and the other backward, to enable 
her to make her turn and shift at the 
critical moment when he would seize 
her. When by his impetuosity to 
do so he is flung far in the rear by her - 
doubling quickly back, it cannot be 
supposed that nature would have pro- 
vided her with it against any species 
of animal produced by man’s in- 
genuity in crossing different species, 
in preference to one created by the 
great Creator of all beings. Such 
peculiarly reciprocating powers of con- 
tention in two distinct species of 
animals cannot be the effect of chance. 
The question of the relative speed of 
the greyhound and the thoroughbred 
can never be settled in a satisfactory 
way, for so much depends on the dis- 
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tance over which the trial is run. Tests 
against the watch over what men 
versed in pedestrianism call a sprint— 
any distance up to 150 or 200 yards— 
prove the greyhound to be the fastest 
animal in existence : the dog is quicker 
into his running than a horse, but no 
one will convince me that a greyhound 
can beat a thoroughbred over a long 
distance, in spite of the old story 
about a three mile race between the 
two at Doncaster in 1800. A match 
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between horses over four miles was 
abandoned because one was. with- 
drawn ; the other, a grey mare, started 
alone and after going a mile a grey- 
hound bitch appeared on the scene 
and ran the remainder of the journey 
with the mare. There was great excite- 
ment when it was seen that the bitch 
meant to finish and 5 to 4 was laid on 
her chance of being first. There was, 
however, a fine finish, the mare 


winning by a head. 
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Reveries of a 
Viaturalist 


By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD 


ONOTONY peculiarly an 

artificial condition for which 
human beings are responsible. There 
is no such thing in Nature. It even 
seems as though things were planned 
witha special effort to avoid monotony. 
Man has more or less defeated this 
benevolent intention, and it may even 
be said that all his undertakings tend 
towards this greatest weariness. He 
himself is monotonous because he 
desires to be so. To be like other people 
has become a definite object in life. A 
comparison between human achieve- 
ments and the working of natural 
phenomena convinces one that mono- 
tony is not essential to great under- 
takings. It is more than probable that 
it is an indication of inefficiency. To 
do the same things at the same time 
and in the same way under widely 
varying conditions is entirely contrary 
to Nature’s plan. Conditions are 
always taken into account. It is our 
foolish boast that we are superior to 
conditions, and we suffer for this folly 
in a thousand different ways. 

Year after year a larger percentage 
of the population of these islands is 
drawn to cities, and towns, and here 
contact with nature is limited to a 
vitiated atmosphere, a clouded sun, 
and rain that is polluted with filth. A 
heavy rain or a sunny day are almost 
the only natural phenomena that break 


the monotony of existence. Such 
splendid daily occurrences as sunrise 
and sunset are practically never seen, 
and all the varied events of the out- 
door world belong to another life that 
people lived long ago, and that a few 
still prefer. 

We should indeed be grateful that 
nature so carefully preserves us from 
monotony, but apart from the pleas- 
ing result, of which we are conscious, 
a little thought will show that this 
absence of monotony is necessary to 
healthy bodies and, above all, healthy 
minds. The daily difference in the 
time of sunrise and sunset is not pur- 
poseless, nor is it a mere accidental 
phenomenon unrelated to the needs of 
living things—including man. We 
make our days and nights of the same 
length regardless of the sun, but per- 
haps we are not wise to do so. We 
abolish darkness because we say it 
is inconvenient. We strive to main- 
tain a dead level when all nature is 
against this; and perhaps because we 
insist on this dead level we do not rise 
to heights within our reach. Could we 
have the glory of summer with its 
achievement, if we had not the winter 
too? All nature seems to teach the 
lesson that monotony leads to no 
achievement, bears no fruit. It is well 
to note this, and to remember that 
the aim of civilisation is a greater 
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therefore from a 
greater 


monotony, and 
naturalist’s point of view a 
futility. 

Twice in each twenty-four hours the 
estuary in front of my window fills to 
a depth of twenty feet or so, and twice 
in the same period it empties. There 
is an enormous bulk of water piled up 
and withdrawn without any fuss what- 
ever and without any risk of mis- 
hap to those who live a few feet only 
Above its extreme limit. Millions of 
living creatures are dependent on this 
rise and fall of the sea, but because it 
is the pulse of an ocean that stretches 
from pole to pole and round the world, 
and because the sun does not fail by 
- day nor the moon by night, the tide 
comes and goes as it has done since 
the beginning. I am never tired of 
watching this, the greatest thing in 
the world. There is nothing that can 
be compared to it. There is no 
natural phenomenon so capable of 
terrible disaster to man, yet none are 
more perfectly controlled. 


I look from my window and see the 
river running seaward, deep in its 
bed, over mussel scars and .weed- 
covered stones. A little later the 
water is still. It widens out, its sur- 
face is motionless, for there is no 
current. This is the ‘‘ backwater”’ 
that tells of the coming tide. Ten 
minutes elapses, and then I see flakes 
of white foam that have come down 
stream into this still pool begin to go 
back from whence they came; and I 
say to myself, ‘‘ Here is the tide.’’ In 
another quarter of an hour the salt sea 
is pouring in merrily and running up- 
hill. The mussel scars have dis- 
appeared. Half-an-hour after the tide 
passes my window, and when there are 
several feet of water here it arrives at 
Palnackie, two miles up the channel. 
In another hour it is at Dalbeattie, 
after following the windings of the 
river Urr—a good six miles or more. 
Four hours after all this begins the 
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estuary is full, and the current is 
reversed, and the water flows seawards 
again. Is all this commonplace 
because it happens twice a day and 
has so happened since the sea was 
given bounds that it might not pass? 
A thousand times no. It is, and has 
been, and will remain, the most won- 
derful thing in the world. Does such 
a phenomenon ever become monoton- 
ous? Assuredly not. Each day the 
tide comes at a different time and 
rises to a different height ; sometimes 
it is a silent tide twinkling with re- 
flected stars; sometimes it is rough 
and foam-flecked as it battles its way 
inland against the wind. Sometimes 
I meet it on the sand creeping swiftly 
between the tiny ridges, and some- 
times it is molten silver under the 
moon. ; 

To-night it is bearing great blocks 
of ice through the darkness; one that 
I passed as I rowed from the opposite 
shore was higher than my head as I 
sat in the boat, and its length and 
breadth were such that it might have 
been a phantom boat racing me down 
the channel in the darkness. A young 
moon hung low in the west, just over 
Venus, and these two were the only 
heavenly lights bright enough to pene- 
trate a fine haze overhead. 


Swiftly the tide ran seaward, the ice 
block was out-distanced, for it had not 
the help of oars; yet I could see it for. 
a long time and noticed that it was not 
holding a true course, but was sheer- 
ing towards shallow water. Suddenly 
it checked, spun partly round, then 
stopped, and a second later crashed 
over on its side, where it would lie 
with the river gurgling round it, col- 
lecting a mass of smaller ice coming 
down behind it, which would freeze 
into one solid mass and go charging 
up stream again when the flood tide 
came. 


In 1895 there was an ice jamb about 
a mile above my house which froze so 
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firmly that the tide ebbed away from 
under it, leaving a bridge many 
feet thick and spanning 80 yards of 
river, so that a boat could have passed 
underneath on the last of the ebb. 


At the time of writing the frost has 
not been severe enough for any spec- 
tacular ice formation; but in a few 
days, if it continues, the scene from 
my windows will resemble the arctic 
regions, and night and day the boom 
and crack of huge blocks in collision 
and the splashing of ice rolling over in 
the shallows will disturb the silence of 
the frosty air. 


When I reached my landing place, 
after watching the stranding of the 
block that had come down with me, I 
found that a similar block had stranded 
just where I wanted to go ashore, and 
it had held up nearly half an acre of 
thinner slabs so that I could not 
approach the shore and had to find 
another place. 

Unlike the solid ice that icebergs are 
made of, these blocks are white and 
soft and stratified. They are com- 
posed of many slabs of ice piled one 
on top of another by the tide (usually 
along high water mark) which freeze 
together. Then an offshore wind at 
next high water sets them adrift. 

It is a weird sight to see an endless 
procession of these blocks hurrying 
seaward in dim moonlight. One won- 
ders where so many can come from, 
and if one sees them from a small boat 
it does not take much shrewdness to 
convince one that it is safer to be going 
with them, and not pulling against 
the tide or lying at anchor. 


This chill procession is most marked 
during the last two hours of the ebb 
and first two of the flood. Nearer high 
tide there is not so much ice to be 
seén. The blocks are easily cap- 
sized if they touch bottom in a current, 
because they float light and are top- 
heavy. Hard, solid ice would float 
much deeper, but I have never seen 
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such ice formed on the sea, and it is 
probable that even in much colder 
latitudes only the glacier ice is clear 
and with the hardness of flint. This 
Solway ice might almost be described 
as honeycombed. It does not break 
so much as pulverise, when two blocks 
collide: but when stranded during 
spring tides and left dry, it gets very 
hard indeed. 


Its first beginning is slush, com- 
posed of minute particles of ice driven 
before the wind or tide and left on the 
sand to harden into great fields that 
break up into slabs when the tide lifts 
it, and it is interesting to note that 
these are all about three inches thick. 


That these ice fields, when afloat, 
can be a serious matter is proved by 
the experience of three fishing smacks 
that sailed in amongst the floating 
slabs during a hard frost, and were 
caught before they could get clear, 
and held fast for three days, drifting 
up and down the Solway with the 
tide. They would have continued in 
this condition much longer, but on the 
third day the ice field grounded on the 
mainland and the men were able to 
walk ashore. 

There is another point about this 
sea ice that is interesting and that 
shows what a different quality it is. 
from ice on a lake. It will form 
during the heaviest gale. The reason 
being that it does not become solid till 
it is thrown ashore. 

During a gale with frost, one finds 
the breakers on the flat sand cease far 
out from the edge of the tide, and this, 
instead of being water, is a seething 
mass of ice slush which creeps up 
right to high-water mark. 


A week or two ago the wide expanse 
of sand and mud were covered with 
young periwinkles no larger than a 
No. 4 shot. There were myriads of 
them. I counted 150 in a square yard 
and there were very many square 
miles as thickly covered. They were 
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spawned last May, and had the winter 
been open many of them would have 
survived, but the recent frost has 
killed them all. I saw them a few 
days ago frozen to mud that rang like 
iron as I walked on it, and to-day I 
walked across the same bay and they 
were all gone. Like all the hardy 
marine shellfish, they can stand ordin- 
ary frost, but they cannot stand being 
frozen in water. If it is so cold that 
the receding tide leaves a thin layer of 
ice, they die. Cockles are killed 
in the same way, and | am afraid 
there will have been a heavy loss 
of these useful shellfish lately. — If 
so, when the ice has gone, the first 
S.W. gale will pile up empty shells 
along the tide line for miles—in many 
places eighteen inches to two feet deep. 


This might strike the casual ob- 
server as senseless waste on nature’s 
part, but such occurrences have a very 
definite and useful purpose. Shellfish 
are so prolific that ten or a dozen 
favourable seasons means that they 
are too thick on the ground for their 
own good. Under such conditions 
when spawning time arrived there 
would be an underfed, weakly stock, 
and it is not improbable that this 
would mean a weakly progeny. The 
drastic thinning that the beds get 
during a severe frost, such as we have 
at long intervals, prevents deteriora- 
tion: for when May comes this year 
the breeding stock will be in prime 
condition and flourishing. 


* * * * * 


Fifteen years or so ago I remember 
an epidemic amongst the crayfish in 
the central Irish lakes. So sweeping 
was it that it seemed at first that every 
crayfish had perished. They washed 
ashore in such numbers that one could 
smell them at a considerable distance. 
Three years after this there seemed to 
be as many as ever. I have no doubt 
that in this case too, the fundamental 
reason for this great loss of life was 
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the need to preserve the breed from 
deterioration due to over-population. 


* * * * * 


At each side of the river, and com- 
mencing just above my home, wide 
marshes stretch to the foot of the hills. 
They are level, but not continuously 
so. Nearest the hills they are highest 
and between this belt and the river 
there are perpendicular banks from a 
foot to two feet high down which one 
can step on to another level of marsh, 
till finally the last strip is reached. 
These marshes are of different ages. 
The highest are only covered two or 
three times a year by the tide. The 
next belt every spring tides, and the 
belt nearest the river, always, except- 
ing at very low neaps. 

It is not surprising that each level 
has a different vegetation, but this 
seems to be more in quality than kind. 
On all three levels the short marsh 
grass grows, but on the highest it 
appears to more nearly resemble field 
grass than on the lower levels. On 
the middle level the sea lavender and 
sea pink grow in great numbers, and 
on the lowest level of all stray pieces 
of mud samphire are found, though 
this is clearly dying out. All three 
levels are rising, because each time 
they are covered there is a thin deposit 
of mud. The higher they get the more 
slowly they rise. 


Cattle and sheep are fond of this 
salt marsh grass, but I never see them 
on it in winter. This is curious, 
because it begins to throw out new 
leaves three whole months before the 
grass in the fields. It is April in this 
neighbourhood before there is any 
growth of grass, yet the marsh grass 
begins to grow at the end of Decem- 
ber and by the first week in the new 
year the marshes are _ noticeably 
greener. 

The only creature (excepting rab- 
bits, perhaps) that appears to take 
advantage of this astonishingly early 
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growth is the widgeon. Though these 
birds come to us in October, it is not 
till the last week in the year that they 
begin to frequent these marshes; but 
from then till April they are there 
after every tide. Their excrement 
clearly shows what they are feeding 
on. The beds of Zostera marina on 
the mud flats no longer claim their 
whole attention, and the wildfowler 
who seeks these birds at dusk has to 
change his quarters if he wishes to 
meet with the large flocks. The same 
thing happens on the great marshes 
up near the head of the firth, and only 
the other day a professional wildfowler 
of great experience locally, told me 
that he thought the widgeon did not 
come to these shores till the beginning 
of the year. The reason he had 
formed this opinion was that he 
seldom left the many miles of marshes, 
because outside them lay only many 
more miles of hard sand, on which 
there is no food for these birds. 


The growth of a marsh is an in- 
teresting operation that one may watch 
through its many phases for years 
before it is really established. Some 
change in the direction of the channel 
caused either by a heavy spate or an 
unusually fierce gale of wind is the 
first stage. A swift deposit of mud 
and sand in some bend which has 
been cut off from the strength of the 
tide by the change is the next. Some- 
times a new bank of this kind rises 
eight or ten feet in a month. So long 
as every tide covers it there is a con- 
siderable chance that it may be swept 
away before it becomes a fixture; but 
when once the daily deposit of mud 
has raised it to such a level that neaps 
do not cover it, its chance of survival 
is much greater. During hot weather 
in summer its surface for several days 
at a time may remain dry, and as it 
dries it cracks. As a smooth-topped 
bank there is little chance that vegeta- 
tion of any kind will be caught and 
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root there, but when once the cracks 
appear there is an opportunity for - 
seeds or even small plants to lodge. 
These may be brought by the wind or 
they may be gently floated on to the 
bank by a tide that just covers it and 
no more. 


The only plant (in this neighbour- 
hood) that will grow and thrive at 
this stage is the mud samphire, but 
once this appears the progress of the 
new marsh is accelerated, because 
this sturdy growth arrests the floating 
sediment carried by the tide, so that 
it accumulates about its roots very 
rapidly. 

In the case of a new marsh that I 
have seen grow during the last ten 
years the period between the first 
appearance of mud samphire and the 
coming of other plants was six years, 
and during that time the level rose 
rather more than eighteen inches. 
Every extra inch of height means that 
there is a longer period at neap tides 
when it remains uncovered; and with 
every inch the growth of vegetation 
strengthens. At last there comes a 
time when the dry period during neap 
tides is so long that marsh grass 
begins to make its appearance. It 
does not appear everywhere at once, 
but only at first on the highest places. 
Though this marsh with its growth of 
samphire appeared absolutely flat, 
there were evidently slight undulations 
amounting to an inch or two, and so 
not noticeable to the eye. But on 
these heights the grass first appeared. 

The next development is compara- 
tively rapid. The short, close grass 
collects mud quickly every time the 
tide covers it, so that in a couple of 
years patches raised from nine inches 
to a foot are found on the once level 
expanse. These, of course, are the 
first places to dry as the tide ebbs, and 
sea birds of various kinds come and 
sit on them in crowds as they uncover. 
In this way they are manured. 
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After a time these grass-grown ex- 
crescences cause such a break-up of 
the tide that concentrated currents are 
formed between them, and so creeks 
begin to be washed out. These are 
the natural drains, and their effect is 
to dry the whole surface of the marsh 
after the tide leaves it, in a way that 
it has never been dried before. From 
this stage the spread of marsh grass 
over the whole flat is rapid, and at the 
same time the mud samphire dies out 
—for it requires more moisture and 
more frequent submersion than. the 
grass. . 


| have often noticed that a quite 
young marsh of this kind, while it is 
still rising rapidly, is strangely phos- 
phorescent. On a dark night one’s 


footsteps shine for some minutes, so 
that a luminous trail is left behind, and 
I have thought that perhaps this 
phenomenon may have a distinct bear- 
ing on the fertilisation and stimulation 


of growth. 

The beginning of the grass growth is 
without doubt a struggle. The birds 
and creeks certainly help, and there 
does not seem to me to be anything 
fantastic in the supposition that the 
grass which collects the sediment 
which is to lift it to a height where 
permanence and security are achieved 
should also arrest the drifting phos- 
phorescence from the sea and tuck it 
about its roots, for food possibly, or 
perhaps as an agent merely in some 
of the chemical changes that must take 
place wherever barren ground pro- 
duces vegetable life. 

On this new marsh, which has been 
under my observation, I find that in 
ten years the ground has risen from a 
level where it was covered every tide 
till it is now only covered half-a-dozen 
times or so each fortnight. It is no 
longer a bare mud _ surface, but 
fim and grass grown, so _ that 
cattle and sheep come down and 
graze on it, and it is also inter- 
sected with creeks of such a depth 
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that I find them useful cover when 
waiting for widgeon at dusk. 

Since the beginning of this year the 
widgeon have been feeding on this 
marsh every night, and I see it 
covered from end to end_ with 
droppings in the morning; so that it 
is receiving a plentiful supply of 
manure now. 


It will be interesting to notice how 
many years it will be, before the sea 
pinks appear, and after them the sea 
lavender, but I have little hope of 
seeing the latter in my lifetime, for a 
marsh that is only occasionally covered 
rises more slowly every year. 


The rate of growth of marshland 
probably varies considerably in dif- 
ferent districts, and it will be quickest 
where the tides are strongest ; for there 
a greater amount of sediment is carried 
backward and forward by the tide. 


Side by side with this growth there 
is destruction going on, and I have 
watched old marsh land slowly under- 
mined and eaten away by changing 
channels. There is quite obviously in 
this district a corresponding propor- 
tion between the area of marsh that is 
destroyed and the new marsh made, so 
that, although destruction and build- 
ing up are continually going on, it is 
probable that in hundreds of years the 
total area remains much the same. 


New marsh land is more prized by 
the sea birds than old. Some species, 
notably the Bernicle geese, forsake a 
district where no new marshes are 
forming, and they will come to a dis- 
trict they have not frequented before 
if a considerable area of new marsh is 
formed. But of all birds the widgeon 
love this ground that nature has re- 
claimed from the sea most, and so 
keen are they that they will frequent 
a new marsh right in the centre of a 
populous district. The piece I have 
been describing is within two hundred 
yards of my door, and as I sit waiting 
for widgeon in the dusk I can hear 
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people talking in the village, and the 
lights from the windows stream across 
mud and water to the ground the birds 
frequent: yet they come in great 
numbers, and it is not a very rare 
occurrence to bag nine or ten in the 
short twenty minutes or so the flight 
lasts. 

Watching the natural and entirely 
uncontrolled effects of changing 


channels and currents, I am impressed 
with the fact that enormous areas of 
land might be permanently reclaimed 
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round our coasts with astonishingly 
little trouble if patience in waiting for 
results were exercised. Here on the 
Solway, to deflect a current may mean, 
in the course of years, thousands of 
acres of new land; and it is quite 
possible to arrange this without at the 
same time destroying other land. 
Nature preserves a balance between 
what she takes and what she gives; 
but man is free to arrange these 
matters to suit his needs. . 
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AMATEUR BILLIARDS 


BY 


S..C. L. HATCH 


SOME NOTES ON LOSING HAZARDS. 


HE old days are past when a man 

who excelled at billiards was re- 
garded as one whom it were best to 
beware of. I have more than once 
been into a_ public billiard-room 
wondering whether the traditional 
stranger would suggest half-a-crown 
on a game and let me win at 


first in order to extract from my 


pocket large sums of money by 
beating me afterwards; but nothing 
like that has ever happened, and _ it 
seems now the rule rather than the 
exception to play billiards for the love 
of the game and for no other con- 
sideration. For it is a game that one 
gets to love, so infinite is it in variety, 
so delicate in execution, so rich in 
reward to the constant lover. 

It is curiously true now that billiards 
have gained a certain prestige that the 
enthusiast, however devoted he may 
be, is as a rule content to play his own 
game as he thinks best and almost to 
ignore the principles of break-making 
and the classical methods of the pro- 
fessionals. When he sees_ profes- 
sionals he marvels that they make the 
game look so easy and he attributes 
their beautiful play to the amount of 
practice they can afford to give, hardly 
realising sufficiently that their secret 
lies as much in knowing what to do as 
in being able to do it. He knows that 


he can never hope to emulate them, 
nor could he as to their actual execu- 
tion, which can come only from years 
of arduous practice, but he has yet to 
learn that the choice of shots and the 
particular right way in which the pro- 
fessional plays them are things which 
he and anybody else can understand 
and often imitate with very great 
success. 


Two Easy HAZARDS : THE RIGHT Way 
AND THE WRONG Way. 


It is an accepted truth that the 
losing hazard should be the backbone 
of the amateur’s game, and there are 
a few interesting differences between 
professional and amateur methods in 
this respect which are worth noticing. 
Billiards is such a pretty game and 
accuracy in positional play is so satis- 
fying that one is apt to lose sight of 
the first rule in this kind of play, which 
is that each stroke should be made in 
such a way that a margin of error as 
regards the exact after-position is pro- 
vided for whenever possible. As an 
elementary instance of this in posi- 
tional play take a losing hazard off 
the white from baulk into the middle 
pocket (Fig. 1). The red is, say, near 
baulk on the other side of the table, 
and the player will try, in the course 
of one or two losing hazards, to 
manoeuvre the white round to it in 
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order eventually to make a cannon. 
The average amateur thinks this 
simple enough and plays the loser, 
meaning to bring the white straight 
down again “ over the middle pocket ”’ 
(A). This is all very well if his 
strength is exact, but if the balls roll 
six inches too far or six inches not far 
enough nothing is left to go for but a 
jenny or a difficult cannon. 


Fig. 1 


The better way is to guide the ball, 
by not hitting it so fully, but rather 
harder, more to the centre of the table 
below the middle pocket (B), where it 
will not matter if the strength is a little 
defective as a losing hazard will still 
be playable, and possibly the next shot 
will be so easy that the white can be 
guided right down to the red for a 
cannon. George Gray, in playing 
his losing hazards, always kept the 
ball rolling up and down the middle 
of the table, and if he had occasionally 
to play into one of the top pockets he 
took care that the red came round to 
the middle again and not actually over 
the pocket. 

Another stroke worth playing well 
is the plain half-ball losing hazard 
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into a top pocket (Fig. 2). When the 
striker is in hand and the red is just 
below the pyramid spot a_half-ball 
shot played accurately will bring the 
red down to the middle pocket. Here 
again too much will depend upon 
accuracy unless the shot is played 
differently from the usual amateur 
way. The professional Smith, who is 


a model to the amateur of a losing 


Fig. 


hazard player, takes care in such shots 
to aim at exact half-ball contact, that 
is, aiming at the edge of the object 
ball, and hitting it rather more sharply 
than if a fuller contact had been made. 
This has the effect of bringing it 
more acutely off the top cushion and 
then off the upper side cushion 
towards the middle of the table. The 
difference between the positional effect 
of these two strokes is shown in the 
diagram, and the advantage of the 
method (B) is that it allows for that 
slight error of direction or of strength 
which occurs so naturally to the ama- 
teur, and for which even an accom- 
plished professional finds it worth 
while to make allowance. The ama- 
teur usually blames his play when 
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these shots leave bad position, but the 
fact is that if he played them with the 
end in view of getting the other ball 
into the middle of the table instead of 
over the pocket the possibility of a 
bad leave would be reduced to a 
minimum and the chance of a break 
increased correspondingly. 


One Kinp oF ForcinG HAzarp. 


Two positional losing hazards which 
‘often occur are shown in the third and 
fourth diagrams, and are easy enough 
after one has got into the habit of 
playing them in the right way. It 
will be seen that they too allow for a 
slight error in strength either way and 
will leave well if the right direction is 
given to the object ball. No side is 
necessary in either of them, in fact 
side need very rarely be used in this 
sort of forcing shot (which is distinct 
from a screw shot) and then only for 
some particular positional purpose, an 
instance of which is illustrated in 
diagram 5, where a little check side 
might be used to keep the red in the 
middle of the table (A) instead of 
allowing it, as it otherwise would do, 
to travel to the other side of the table 
and then up to the top pocket (B). 
Obtaining the accuracy of strength in 
this shot (B) to secure a good after 
position would be too unlikely to be 
worth the risk if an easy position is 
necessary to keep the break going. 

It helps a great deal if one under- 
stands the different forces acting on 
the cue-ball when it is hit hard in this 
way above the middle, and comes 
into more or less full contact with 
another ball. The ‘‘top,’’ that is 
the spinning-over-and-over motion, 
is momentarily checked, but losing 
hardly any of its potency, soon over- 
comes the spring from the contact, 
which is really a bounce, as the ivory 
is very resilient. 
more top-spin there is on the ball 
(which before the contact takes the 


Thus, in effect, the 
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- form of extra pace) the sooner will the 


ball recover from the spring, whereas 
the fuller the contact between the two 
balls the greater check and conse- 
quent spring will there be. 

By playing on these two variations 
all sorts of different after-positions 
may be obtained from exactly the 
same shot, and when the cue-ball 
has the extra advantage of being 
in hand, and therefore able to be 
placed at varying angles, it will be 
seen that good after-position is really, 
in these shots, about the easiest thing 
in the world! The freedom of cue 
which is so necessary in playing these 
strokes is a very great asset in break- 
making, and they often help a player 
to recover his touch if it has become a 
little cramped by too careful play. 

Another useful forcing shot to leave 
position is shown in diagram 6, and it 
may sometimes be preferable to play 
the shot in the way shown in the 
diagram rather than to chance leaving 
the ball over the middle pocket by an 
ordinary half-ball loser, which would 
need very accurate strength. One has 
to place one’s ball in baulk a good deal 
more squarely and it is as well to hit 
it dead in the middle, instead of high, 
and to let the cue go right through the 
ball without stopping, aiming at a 
point a little inside the edge of the 
other ball, so as to get more swing 
(owing to the other ball exercising a 
greater check) on the cue-ball, and a 
greater pace on.the object ball on its 
way round the table. | 

Diagram 7 illustrates a stroke of the 
same genus better played without 
screw, which would necessitate the 
ball reaching the pocket mouth at 
rather an acute angle. The swing is 
the essential part of this stroke, and 
the ball must be hit well above the 
middle to give it plenty of ‘‘ push.”’ 
Then the two combative effects, the 
hard thick contact checking the ad- 
vance and the “‘ push”’ propelling it 
onwards, produce that interesting 
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swerve which, so to speak, enlarges 
the pocket-mouth. A little left-hand 
side might be used ; this will bring the 
other ball further up the table for the 
next shot. One must not be afraid of 
hitting all these shots fairly hard, but 
always above the middle. 


ANOTHER KIND OF FORCER. 


A forcing losing hazard across the 
table which is worth knowing is shown 
in diagram 8. It is no good hitting 
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object ball produced by the two con- 
tacts (of the ball and the cushion) so 
soon after one another keeping it out 
of baulk, which is of course the 
object of playing the stroke in this 
way. The stroke is an excellent object 
lesson in the effect of side and cushion 
contact on the object ball, a subject 
which is well worth studying, and 
about which I may have something to 
say later on. 

If some of these shots seem hardly 


Fig. 4 


one’s ball either high or very low 
for these shots. The motion which 
is to be given to the ball is the 
propelling motion, forcing it for- 
wards, so that there must be a good 
deal of force behind it, but no punch, 
the ball being hit hard on the middle 
surface, a little low, and the cue swing- 
ing right through. Even if there is a 
little of the sliding motion (screw) left 
by the time the contact is made it will 
not matter so long as the forcing for- 


ward motion predominates and at once © 


overcomes the screw, if necessary 
swerving the ball into the pocket. 

In this stroke (Fig. 8) no side should 
be used, the complicated effect on the 


worth explaining it must be remem- 
bered that there is a large area on the 
table in which a ball can be left where 
no half-ball losing hazard from baulk 
is on; (this area is roughly shown in 
Diagram 9,) and so it is really neces- 
sary to know how to play them, and 
not merely to leave the after-position 
to chance. (In the more _ heavily 
shaded parts of the diagram only a 
jenny would be left on.) 

The point I am trying to make all 
the time is that by the exercise of a 
little care and by the application of a 
little knowledge of break-making, 
which can easily be learnt, the amateur 
may leave the balls after his stroke in 
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a favourable position, and so improve 
his game to a degree which months 
and years of casual practice will not do. 


THE Gray STROKE. 


I am not sure that the Gray stroke 
of the continual losing hazard into the 
middle pocket needs very much com- 
ment, but one cannot emphasise too 
much the importance of being able to 
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Placing one’s ball in baulk will depend 
entirely on this direction of the object- 
ball, and a semi-run-through, hitting 
three-quarter ball, must always be 
played if necessary to keep the ball in 
the middle of the table. The shot is 
invaluable in break-making, and as it 
counts three points every time it is the 
most lucrative stroke on the table now 
that the spot-stroke is disallowed. 


Fig. 6 


do a few of these hazards well. They 
have probably won more games for 
amateurs than any other stroke, and 
for this reason alone they should be 
continually played. One must not be 
satisfied on a familiar table unless the 
shot can be done to leave perfect 
middle-pocket position three times out 
of five. I have found the best way of 
getting the right strength to be to hit 
the cue-ball exactly in the middle, 
when one can feel that one has “‘ got 
hold of the ball’’ better than if it is 
hit high. Side should never be used, 
and the cue must run right through 
the ball every time. The other essen- 
tial is the direction of the object-ball, 
and this must be as dead as possible 
up and down the middle of the table. 


Fig. 7 


Some amateurs find it monotonous to 
do too many, but there is no harm in 
being able to make twenty points or so 
at it in the course of a break. 


LonG LOSERS AND Two EAsy SHOTS. 


The long losing hazard from hand 
with the object ball in the middle of 
the table is one of the most beautiful 
strokes, and not its least attraction 
is the satisfaction and peace of mind 
which one feels after doing one of 
them well. It is better to place the 
cue-ball rather far back in the D, so 
as to be sure of its being settled in its 
ordinary rolling-over-and-over motion 
by the time it reaches the other ball, 
and so avoiding any other contact than 
that of the pure half-ball. It should 
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be within everyone’s power to get the 
ball back for a middle-pocket loser, 
and this is simply a matter of practice 
and letting the cue go right through 
the ball. It is also more than usually 
important to stand exactly behind the 
stroke and to have a perfectly straight 
swing of the cue. 

There are two very different kinds of 
hazards that may be worth mention- 
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way to play it depends very much on 
the position of the other ball. The 
most certain way is rather to run 
through it, getting well hold of the 
ball with as much check side as pos- 
sible, as then the pace of the ball is 
retarded by the thick contact, whereas 
the side is still as effective as ever, and 
the grain of the cloth is able to pull 
the ball in, and the pocket-mouth is 


ing, as the amateur so often plays 
them badly. There is the little loser 
(A) in Diagram 10, which should leave 
another easy loser from baulk every 
time. This is worth a minute or two’s 
practice, as it is not quite so easy as 
it looks. The other, shown at (B), 
needs no practice and it is astonishing 
that even quite good players leave a 
bad position from it. The ‘‘tip”’ is 
simply to aim to hit as fine as possible, 
or perhaps with a little left-hand side, 
in order again to leave the easy 
hazard from hand, the object of nearly 
all positional strokes. 


JENNIES, SHORT AND LONG. 


The short jenny into the middle 
pocket is a pretty little shot, and the 


Fig. J0 


Fig. 11 


thereby enlarged. It is also easier to 
put on the maximum of side when the 
ball can be hit harder. 

In some cases this full contact would 
lead to a kiss, so then the aim has to 
be less full and the ball placed in 
baulk for a little finer angle, the reason 


_ for this being that the cue-ball at the 


actual moment of contact is already 
nearer the cushion than in the former 
case, and as the half-ball angle is con- 
stant (say 140°, though I believe it is 
rather larger,) it is necessary to adjust 
one arm of the angle to conform to the 
other in order to reach the same 
destination. This, of course, makes 
the entrance into the pocket even 
narrower and the stroke must there- 
fore be played with as much side and 
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as slowly as possible. The run- 
through method is not only the most 
likely to succeed, but it also brings the 
object ball out to the middle of the 
table. 

The long jenny is easier than the 
short one on some tables and the run- 
through method is the most likely to 
score if the kiss can be avoided. But 
if one has seen, say, Stevenson play a 
long jenny slowly it is difficult to 
resist the temptation to try and imitate 
him. He gets on to the object ball 
exactly at the half-ball contact, and as 
this does not take much pace off his 
ball he can hit it comparatively softly, 
and the side has time to act with the 
grain of the cloth to keep it into the 
cushion and to tumble it into the 
pocket at the top. The other ball 
meanwhile has come gently off the 
side cushion into losing hazard posi- 
tion in the middle of the table. 

The methods are illustrated in Fig. 1 
and one can make one’s own choice of 
the two. 


I should, I think, explain here that 
these articles do not pretend to ex- 
pound the game thoroughly, or even 
to be authoritative on the points they 


do deal with. They are intended to 
emphasise details to which amateurs 
do not as a rule pay sufficient regard, 
or which they are content to disregard 
altogether, and which do really lie at 
the basis of positional play. There are 
many ways of playing different losing 
hazards, and there are many right 
ways which may be used with dis- 
crimination to suit the position of the 
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third ball. There are also wrong ways, 
which cannot leave well, and these 
may be the easiest ways, which must 
be conscientiously put behind him by 
the man who wants to improve his 
game. 

Practice is essential to apply know- 
ledge, and to learn the finer points as 
to the peculiarities of the grain of the 
cloth, the effect of side with the grain, 
against the grain, and across the grain, 
the different contacts of the balls and 
their contacts with the cushions, any of 
which may spoil a shot or ruin a posi- 
tion. Practice is also essential to a 
good cue delivery, and although this 
is the less interesting side of the game, 
it is not the least important. Watch- 
ing professionals impresses one more 
and more with the importance of a 
steady and accurate cue delivery. One 
may say that the champion profes- 
sional, Inman, lacks this steadiness, 
but he is as firm as a rock until the 
ball is struck, and that is what matters. 
Anxiety manifesting itself in sundry 
contortions after the ball is struck is 
only a pardonable mannerism in ama- 
teur or professional. 

Another thing which rather strikes 
one in the professional play is the care 
with which even the easy shots are 
played in order to leave position. The 
best player is he who leaves himself 
the fewest difficult shots, and when 
practice has so familiarised the easier 
strokes that they become practical cer- 
tainties the principles of break-making 
may be applied fearlessly and with 
confidence. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘be the bank Smithers, the Coach, 
and Willcox, who had stroked the 
second boat up four places, alternately 
watched their own crew and that of the 
college immediately behind them. It 
was the last day’s racing, and their 
boat, having made a bump on the 
second night, had rowed over at the 
head of the river three times in suc- 
cession. Now they had an excep- 
tionally fast and heavy crew behind 
them ; and, with a head wind blowing, 
it was long odds against their getting 
home safely. 

‘*T don’t like the look of Bow,’’ said 
Smithers, ‘“‘he’s very fine, and he 
nearly collapsed last night.’’ 

““Yes,’’ agreed the other, “‘ that 
would finish us: as it is, these people 
think they’re certain of a bump,’’ and 
he nodded back at their rivals. In the 
boat the crew were trying to look 
cheerful, and were applying resin to 
the handles of their oars, with the idea 
_ that anything would lessen the awful 
tension of those last two minutes. Bow 
in particular looked—and felt— pro- 
foundly miserable. To few people is 
it given not to have, the ‘‘ needle’’ at 
such a juncture, but he was blue with 
cold, and a sickly feeling at the pit of 
his stomach seemed to leave him weak 
and helpless. The minute gun went; 
and the old boatman, who had assisted 
at every triumph and defeat for the 
past twenty-five years slowly pushed 
them off from the raft. Those mem- 
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bers of the College who were running 
raised a feeble cheer, and Smithers put 
up a silent prayer that Bow might not 
crack. 

“Touch her, Two’’—the boat 
swung out a trifle. Bow gripped the 
starting line convulsively, feeling that 
the foundations of the round world 
had melted, and that a mere length of 
rope bound him to things finite. 

‘““ Ten—nine—eight — seven — six— 
five—four—three—two—one”’ and the 
double report set them straining 
against wind and tide. 

They had got away well together 
and were rowing a long, steady stroke ; 
but their rivals were pulling ‘‘40”’ in 
eager anticipation of an easy triumph. 
That first minute seemed an eternity, 
and the boat felt like a log. Bow in 
particular was suffering the torments 
of the damned. His six weeks’ train- 
ing seemed to have vanished in a 
minute, his heart felt on the point of 
bursting, and his lungs were choked 
up: but he swung mechanically with 
the rest of the crew, though in reality 
he was rowing like one in a trance. 
They turned the first bend, and a 
pistol shot from the bank proclaimed 
that the second boat was a length up. 
The whistle of the cox came shrilling 
against the wind, and they “ gave her 
ten’’ in their best style. The spurt 
told, and down the Green Bank the 
distance of a length was fully main- 
tained. An indistinguishable roar 
came from the thickly massed specta- 
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tors on this bank, while behind them a 
regular fusillade of shots announced 
that a bump-had been made. 

Opposite the Boathouse both crews 
were travelling finely. No. 2 had 
crept up once to within half a 
length, but magnificent coxing had 
gained the leading boat a few feet, 
and they were well out of striking dis- 
tance. Bow was by now done to the 
world, but his swing and leg work 
never gave way. Once we had caught 
the savage voice of the cox, ‘‘ Bow, 
you’re late,’’ but he pulled himself 
together, and more than ever kept his 
eyes glued on the broad back of the 
man in front of him. It seemed as if 
they had been rowing for an eternity, 
and as each stroke swept them on to 
their goal he felt that at the next he 
must collapse. Only his splendid grit 
and courage kept him from going 
under. 

They reached the New Cut and 
swung across the stream to the lee of 
the wall. From the bank came one 
continuous roar, and the thickly 
packed line of the barges echoed—per- 
haps more decorously—the cheering. 
But to the man seated in the bows of 
the leading boat it sounded fainter 
than the buzzing of a bee. His head 
ached, each breath that he drew cost 
him an agony, and he almost prayed 
that they might be bumped. But 
ever the broad back in front of him 
swung backwards and forwards, and 
ever he followed through with the 
work which had been instilled into 
him for three long years. Half-way 
down the wall there was a tremendous 
firing of pistols, and the second boat 
drew on till they were almost over- 
lapping. Their cox misjudged his 
distance, and shot; only to fall away 
across the stream. The leading boat 
gained a few precious yards, and 
another agonising spurt took them 
into safety for the moment. Quite 
suddenly there came a_ stentorian 
“easy all’’ from the cox, and the boat 
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gradually slowed down. Bow, who 
was by this time incapable of thinking, 
continued to pull his oar through the 
water, until it dawned upon him that 
the back in front of him had ceased 
its monotonous swing. ; 

In the first moment the agonising 
thought flashed across his mind that 
in spite of all their efforts the head- 
ship had been wrested from them. 
‘Bumped, and within a few yards of 
home.’’ Then the name of his own 
college pierced his tired brain, and the 
whole of the enormous crowd which 
thronged the towing path and the little 
wooden bridge seemed to be shouting 
at him. A sudden thought struck 
him, and he smiled wearily—* By 
Jove, we got home after all,’’ he 
muttered, and with these words Bow 
quietly collapsed across his thwart. 


It was an older ‘‘Bow’’ who 
stepped out of the shanty which served 
as the headquarters of the squadron. 
His face bore the marks of two years’ 
fighting, and his eyes seemed ever to 
be gazing into the future; but these 
were the same clean-cut features as 
of old. 

““What’s the stunt this morning,” 
said his observer, as he placidly lit a 
cigarette. 

The other stood lost in some train 
of thought, and it was not until the 
question was repeated that he pulled 
himself together. ‘‘ Divisional H.Q. 
want to know what the Boche is doing 
behind the ridge, and so a _ fast 
machine is to go over the line and pick 
up all the information it can. That’s 
our little job. It'll mean getting down 
to about six thousand if we’re to do 
the show properly,’’ he added thought- 
fully. 

They climbed in slowly; and while 
his observer was testing the machine 
gun and adjusting a belt of cartridges, 
Bow carefully ran over his controls. 
Then he made a sign, and a mechanic 
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gave the propeller a swing. The roar 
of the engine cut into the early 
morning silence; and after a few 
yards’ run the big machine climbed 
into space. She circled upwards 
steadily, and the buildings of the aero- 
drome gradually receded into nothing- 
ness. They crossed the British line 
at a height of about ten thousand feet, 
and could see the zig-zag of the 
trenches like delicate brush work on a 
map with here and there a big splodge 
where some mine crater had torn up 
the surrounding country. The roads 
stretched beneath them like narrow 
pieces of ribbon, dotted in places with 
strings of ants where battalions of 
infantry were on the march or trans- 
port was moving forward. 

There undoubtedly appeared to be a 
concentration of enemy forces going 
on at that spot; and the machine 
dipped to a lower altitude, her nose 
bent forward like some hound who 
suddenly hits a scent. The air was 
entirely free of enemy aircraft, who 
appeared to be engaged elsewhere, so 
that at first the reconnoitring plane 
was undisturbed. They hovered over 
the German line taking photographs, 
and Bow began to think that the job 


was a far easier one than he had been 


led to expect. Suddenly there was a 
triple shell burst just in front of them, 
and he knew that the German 
Archie’ gunners had got the range. 
The next shells burst even nearer, 
though just behind, and it was long 
odds that the next shots would find 
their mark. But Bow was by no 
means a novice, and he tried every 
dodge he knew to put off the Boche 
gunners. He banked heavily so as to 
reduce the appearance of his wing 
space from below, shut down or in- 
creased his rate of speed, and side- 
slipped out of the field of fire. These 
manoeuvres had the desired effect for a 
time, but the shells were still bursting 
uncomfortably near; and Bow was not 
sorry when his observer signalled to 


him that their allotted task had been 
completed. That particular spot was 
beginning to be very unhealthy, and 
he swung round the machine with a 
sigh of relief, preparatory to making 
for a home which was already suffi- 
ciently far away with the wind blowing 
against them. It was at this precise 
moment that fortune deserted them. 
The German gunners saw their lawful 
prey about to escape, and they re- 
doubled their efforts. To those in the 
machine the result was very nearly 
irretrievable disaster. There was a 
flash right on top of them, and the 
machine lurched and swayed like a 
drunken man. A _ wide gap had 
appeared in one of the wings, the body 
was riddled with holes, and the two 
men had by no means escaped. The 
observer got off fairly lightly with a 
flesh wound, but his pilot had, as the 
saying is, ‘‘ got it in the neck.’’ He 
had lost all feeling in his right leg, a 
piece of shrapnel had gone through 
his shoulder, and his forehead was 
bleeding profusely from a cut inflicted 
by a wood splinter. 

For the moment the machine proved 
unmanageable, and it dropped like a 
stone for a couple of thousand feet. 
This probably proved their salvation, 
for the gunners beneath did not 
trouble to fire at what appeared to 
them already a dead bird. Bow cer- 
tainly was feeling more dead than 
alive : his leg was causing him intense 
pain, and he was sick and faint from 
the loss of the blood which was pour- 
ing down his face. Yet with a stern 
courage he got control first of himself 
and then of the machine, and flattened 
out in a desperate effort to reach home 
and safety. There was a salvo of hate 
from the gunners beneath, but by this 
time they had lost the range and in a 
few moments the crocked aeroplane 
had passed out of that sphere of 
danger. But the two airmen were by 
no means safe; they were still behind 
the German lines’ with a damaged 
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plane and an injured crew—a lame 
duck which might at any moment fall 
a victim to some prowling buzzard in 
the shape of a German machine. Con- 
cerning the agonies of that journey 
only Bow can really speak, and he 
shows no inclination to revive very 
painful memories. He was blind with 
the blood which streamed down into 
his eyes, and sick with pain and appre- 
hension, so that at one moment he 
almost longed for a rattle of machine 
gun fire and the quick dive to earth. 
That at least was spared them—for 
some unaccountable reason they alone 
held the air. In all other respects 
their case was about as bad as it could 
be, for they were at a very low altitude 


and Bow did not dare to put any strain 


on the shattered wings and _ stays. 
They crept back over the German line 
amid a storm of bullets, but by some 
good fortune escaped any material 
damage. Twice Bow almost fainted, 
and only recovered himself by a super- 
human effort in time to pull them back 
from the earth which had leapt to meet 
the falling machine. Once the engine 
stopped, but started again  con- 
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vulsively. And all the time Bow saw 
the grey water racing past the boat, 
watched a broad back swing to and 
fro, heard the confused echo of distant 
shouting. All the time a man who 
had lost his senses was hanging on to 
life by the grit and pluck which had 
been a part of his creed since child- 
hood’s days. 

Out of his dreams the familiar roofs 
of the aerodrome leapt into view in 
the near distance, and mechanically he 
planed down towards them till with 
his last remaining ounce of strength 
he straightened out and made a perfect 
landing. Then Bow, for the second 
time in his life, collapsed utterly and 
was tenderly carried away. 


* * * * * 


““ Wonderful pluck,’’ said the Major 
after mess that night, “‘ leg broken in 
two places, cut across the forehead, 
and the machine looking like a sieve. 
He’s quite comfortable now, but good- 


ness alone knows how he got back.”’ 

““Yes,’”’ agreed his companion 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘ he’s a good ’un, and 
after that show I’d back him to stay 
the very hardest of courses.”’ 
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Sport Scrapiana 


It is gratifying to observe how fre- 
quently the King’s horses are entered, 
not only for the races to be run during 
the coming season but in Produce Stakes 
extending over 1922. Among _ the 
present Royal two-year-olds there is said 
to be none that stands out conspicuously, 
but some good-looking young ones who, 
with fair luck, should meet with a 
reasonable amount of success, and the 
three-year-old Parsifal has wintered 
satisfactorily. This son of Bayardo and 
Prim Nun, one of whose engagements is 
in the New Derby, may almost be 
regarded as ‘‘ dark,’’ for he has only run 
once, and from that solitary performance 
it is impossible to form an estimate of 
his capacity. 


The fact that Parsifal is a half-brother 
to Friar Marcus must be regarded as in 
the colt’s favour, for Friar Marcus, rated 
as the best two-year-old of his season, 
retained his brilliant speed as a three- 
year-old, though unluckily he was found 
to be unable to stay; indeed, though he 
won races over six furlongs in his first 
season the following year it was con- 
cluded that five furlongs was his best 
distance. This inability was perhaps due 
to his sire, Cicero? Parsifal may at any 
rate be described as being better bred to 
stay. His sire Bayardo won the Ascot 
Cup, the principal test of staying in 
recent years, and so did his maternal 
grandsire Persimmon, and his great- 
grandsire St. Simon. maternai 
grandam again, Nunsuch, lasted long 
enough to win the Old Cambridgeshire. 


The retirement of a leading Australian 
cricketer, Mr. Joseph Taylor, who has 
been prominent in the National game for 


five and thirty years, has_ revived 
memories of some big hits. Percy 
McDonnell once drove a ball over the 
Members’ Gate in the Melbourne 
Grounds; the length of the drive is not 
given, but Bonnor, whose exploits in ~ 
England were so amazing, is credited 
with having driven over the Melbourne 
Grand Stand, a distance estimated at 
180 yards. This will be appreciated 
when it is borne in mind that ten such 
hits would send a ball for more than a 
mile. 


Although in consequence of the war 
athletic competitions in the United States 
have necessarily been reduced to modest 
limits during the past year, some notable 
performances are recorded. Larson, a 
wonderful high jumper, is said to have 
broken the record, but unfortunately for 
him, notwithstanding that according to 
the papers unusual precautions were 
taken to ensure the accuracy of the 
measurements, the meeting at which he 
accomplished the feat was not under the 
sanction of the Amateur Athletic Union. 
The world’s high jump _ record 's 
6 ft. 7 5/16in. and Larson is said to 
have cleared within 3 of an inch of 
6ft. Sin. In walking, Plant made a 
new American record of 14 miles 
420 yards in two hours and Renz covered 
15 miles in 2 hours 7 minutes 17 3/5 


seconds. 


Six thoroughbreds which cost in the 
aggregate about 2,500 sovs were sold in 
the States last year for a total of 26,320 


sovs. Omar Khayyam as a yearling was 
bought in England for 300 sovs, and was 
sold at auction in the States last season 
for 5,320 sovs to Mr. W. Viau. Cudgel 
as a two-year-old fetched 300 sovs and 
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recently changed hands for 6,000. 
Liberty Loan, a 1,000 sovs. two-year-old 
was sold last June for 4,000 and a con- 
tingency. Tippity Wichet sold for under 
600 sovs. last spring recently realised 
4,100 soOvs. Kashmir improved from 
169 sovs. to 3,000; and Westy Hogan, 
a 160 yearling recently made 4,000 sovs. 


In all in yearling sales in America last 
year held at New York and Saratoga 383 
lots were purchased for a_ total of 
£106,337, an average of a little under 
£278. A number of lots made £1,000. 
and upwards, indeed, Mr. J. O. Keene 
refused an offer of £1,000 each for the 
pick of six English bred young ones. 
#1,000o—the prices are not calculated in 
guineas as is customary with us—was 
paid for sons of Greenback, Light 
Brigade, the Manager, Order and Ballot, 
£1,300 for a Meddler colt, £1,320 for 
a Star Shoot, £1,540 for an Uncle 
£1,600 for a Sandringham, £1,720 for a 
Star Ruby, £1,880—paid by A. J. 
Joyner—for another Uncle, doubtless 
worth the money for there is no better 
judge; £1,900 for a Himyar, 41,920 
for a Ballot, and twice £2,000 was 
reached for another Himyar and a 
Vulcain. 


Accounts of a wood-pigeon shoot in 
Devonshire on a huge scale, which was 
carried out in February prior to the war, 
have just been published. According to 
this from 15,000 to 20,000 guns took 
part and the bag was 25,000. How 
these figures were obtained we are not 
told. The difficulty of arriving at any- 


thing like correctness is obvious, and if 
the calculation be accurate one can only 
conclude that a large proportion of the 
men concerned either carried guns which 
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they found no opportunity of using, or 
that they were remarkably bad shots, for 
the average per head of pigeon killed is, 
it will be seen, under two.’ 


Once more the periodical discussion on 
the subject of kills to cartridges has 
broken out. Some men who pride them- 
selves on their shooting are strongly dis- 
posed to think that Lord Walsingham’s 
now familiar estimate of 30 per cent. is a 
good deal too low, though it requires 
some courage to dispute the dictum of 
one who must be recognized as an 
authority without a superior. He, how- 
ever, was speaking of all round shoot- 
ing, not merely of pheasants, grouse, 
and partridges, with a modicum of 
rabbits and hares. A most important 
consideration is the extent to which the 
man who is best in making an average 
picks his shots. A comparatively moder- 
ate performer would be likely to attain 
surprising results if he always refrained 
from firing at anything like a difficult 
bird. The matter is touched upon in 
the ‘‘ Look Round.”’ 


a 


A Contributor to the Shooting Times 
has something to say about this. He 
writes: ‘‘ Every person is not able to 
judge regarding good shooting, for 
several of our recognized best shots 
assert that one in three throughout the 
season is an excellent performance, and 
that estimate is never put forth without 
someone, whom I feel assured is far from 
being a ‘best shot,’ arising to deride it. 
Count your cartridges and score vour 
kills, consider whether you have tried 
your hand at every chance a ‘ best shot’ 
would have seized and I’ll guarantee that 
few readers reach the average of one in 
three, take the season through.’’ 
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Correspondence 


EARLY CUBS. 


Sir,—On January 4th of this year, 
John Willcocks (keeper to Mr. R. F. 
Roletho) was ferreting. After severa! 
rabbits had bolted one of the ferrets 
failed to appear, and after waiting a con- 
siderable time the terrier was sent to 
ground to see if she could mask the 


cub was taken out all digging was sus- 
pended. Surely this is a record date for 
a cub to be seen? 

And on March 14th of last year within 
a stone’s throw of the same place there 
was a litter out playing. No doubt both 
litters were from the same vixen. 


THE CUB REFERRED TO. 


ferret. Instead of doing so, however, 
she got up to a fox, and the keeper had 
to dig at least 5 feet down before he 
holed, when to his astonishment he 
found that the terrier had killed the sub- 
ject of the enclosed photograph. This 
cub was at least a fortnight old. The 
ferret has not been seen since, and was 
doubtless killed by the vixen. After the 


Whilst on the subject of foxes the 
enclosed piece of wire may interest you. 
Some two or three years ago in the 
Western Hunt, Willcocks reported that 
there was a fox seen almost daily which 
appeared to have something amiss with 
it. Thinking there might be mange 
about we fixed a day in the latter part of 
February to take the animal out and 
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examine it. With the necessary tools 
and a noisy light-mouthed terrier we 
commenced operations, but had _ the 
greatest difficulty in cornering the 
animal. 
across the set we were successful, and we 
took out a vixen which was thoroughly 
examined and found to be_ perfectly 
healthy. When this one was taken out 
we saw No. 2 within. We took her out 
too and she appeared quite healthy, but, 


This drawing is exactly half the size of the 
wire ring. 


while in my arms being examined by 
Willcocks to our surprise we found this 
wire round her loins. As soon as it was 
released a squeaking cub dropped at my 
feet. Who can say that they have seer 
a younger cub than this? The vixen was 
returned to the set, and the cub, still 
squeaking, was placed in the mouth of 
the hole. The next day the cub had 
gone, but what happened to it no one 
knows. 
J. E. WHEELER. 

Penzance. 


A HUMANE RABBIT TRAP. 


Sir,—The rabbit, after years of under- 
valuation and abuse, has at length come 
into its own. 

Classed as vermin, exciting regularly 
each year correspondence in the Daily 
Papers demanding its extermination as a 
pest, it has now risen to the proud posi- 
tion of having to be controlled by the 
Food-lord, to avoid the profiteering due 
to the popularity it has suddenly achieved 
as an article of food. 

From being regarded as worth od. and 
dear at a shilling, in some towns during 


After cutting several trenches. 
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the last month it has been considered as 
not too dear at 4/6 or even five shillings. 

It may interest some readers of the 
Badminton who, with the Editor, are dis- 
satisfied with the amount of trapped 
rabbits as against shot which are sold in 
the shops, to know that an attempt is be- 
ing made to produce a humane trap, 
which shall catch, and instantaneouslv 
kill the rabbit as it comes from its 
burrow. 

A patent for the trap here described 


RABBIT 
CAvenT BY 


has been applied for, but the difficulty at 
the present time of getting anything— 
apart from the necessities of war—made 
by the leading firms may delay its 
appearance on the market. 

This trap differs from other gins and 
traps in many respects. It is larger 
than the ordiffary rat or rabbit gin, being 
roughly about 11}ins. X rogins. square; 
and is placed against the hedge, making 
a frame for the entrance to the burrow. 
The trap may be kept in place by four 
inch nails in the four corners, or more 
probably by cords slung in the corners 
and ordinary wooden pegs or metal 
meat-skewers attached to the other ends 
and thrust into the hedge some distance 
from the hole so as not to disturb the 
earth. 
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A dead rabbit does not run away with 
a trap, but for eventualities a stout chain 
and peg are joined to the spring seating, 
.or handle of the trap. 

The patent ‘‘ Cock’”’ and “ Trigger ”’ 
are fixed in either of the 1o}in. sides. 
The ‘‘ cock’’ is fixed to the frame and 
has a hinged tongue, which fits into a 
notch in the trigger.’ 

The ‘‘trigger,’’ which is fastened by 
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The rabbit on coming out of the hole 
pushes aside the twig and ‘‘sets off’”’ 
the trap—the teeth of which meet about 
five inches from the hedge—the distance 
calculated to catch the rabbit round the 
neck or heart according as to whether 
it emerges in an orderly manner or is 
pursued by a hidden enemy. 

This trap should do away with the 
cruel copper-wire snares which fail to 


a single nail to the frame of the trap, is 
capable of movement from side to side. 
Besides the notch which holds the tongue 
of the ‘‘cock,’’ it is hollow from the 
notch to the free end, to allow of a stout 
twig being thrust into it. 

Both ‘‘ cock ’’ and “‘ trigger ’’ have a 
key hole which permits of the trap being 
locked and left in perfect safety while 
still ‘‘ set’’ over the hole, so that rabbit. 
ing dogs may not run the risk of injury. 

The rabbit on coming to the entrance 
of its burrow sees nothing of the trap, as 
only a small portion of the “ trigger ”’ 
with the natural twig inserted in it is 
visible. As often as not, some such 
twig, or piece of dried bramble may be 
seen overhanging a rabbit-hole. 


sig KEY FOR SAFETY 
LOCKING. 


NATURAL TWIG 
FOR, INSERTION 
IN TRIGGER 


OLLOW 
TRIGGER 


choke a rabbit, but often stop the circu- 
lation, and cause the head to swell to. 
almost twice its normal size. 

Now that rabbit-skins are in demand 
with the furriers, 1 suppose it is natural 
that trapped rabbits should be preferred 
to those which have been dispatched bv 
the usually far more merciful gun. 


FLORENCE G. BriGGs- 


REFORMING OUTLAWS. 


Sir,—With reference to Peter Denys’ 
‘‘Outlaws,’’ in the January number of the 
Badminton, I strongly endorse every 
word the editor has written in answer to 
it. 
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I am in a position to be able to do this 
as I am now working in Lieut. Mike 
Rimington’s Training dep6t and consider 
him quite unique in his special work. 

His methods of kindness, sympathy 
and determination combined with’ the end- 
less patience and courage with which he 
carries them out, cannot fail to achieve 
a permanent cure for the worst cases 
that are sent him. 

Although I have only been here about 
a month I can now groom, handle, ride 
and drive with safety three exceptionally 
dangerous horses which came to him the 
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day I arrived and which were not safe for 
anyone to go near. This proves that 
Lieut. Mike Rimington is capable of 
imparting his knowledge to others and 
can train grooms to handle dangerous 
horses with absolute confidence if they 
carry out his methods. 

Lieut. Mike Rimington keeps a record 
of all the horses that pass the tests with 
strange grooms before they leave him 
and the letters which he has received 
about these once dangerous horses 
proves that he does permanently cure 
them. 


M. L—J. 


POOL 


The Spey goes swiftly speeding like a knight upon his way ; 
The Tweed’s a prince of royal blood and nobly runs the Tay ; 
But of all your north-land rivers choose the Deveron for me, 


Like a bonnie highland lassie tripping doucely to the sea. 


Among the pools of Deveron there is one beyond compare, 


Amid her vales one valley that is past expression fair; 


Here salmon lie in legions for an angler’s fly to rouse, 
And the name of my belovéd (breathe it soft) is ‘‘ Glenniehouse.’’ 


Full fair a spoil in vanished days I’ve gleaned from yonder spot, 


While hopeless anglers elsewhere bemoaned their empty lot; 


Small wonder if that Valley and the bounty of its stream 


Have become the consummation of an angler’s brightest dream. 


When life for us hath yielded like the river all it can, 
And the summons comes to gather us to our departed clan, 


Soft, soft as flow those waters let our last departure be, 


And from just so calm a valley may our souls 


put out to sea.’’ 


H.C. J. 
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By W. H. BERRY. 


The Fuel Question. 

The average motorist is beginning 
to understand at long last that 
although there is, as ordinary require- 
ments go, a sufficiency of liquid fuel 
in the country, regularly replenished, 
the stocks are not big enough to meet 
all the naval and military require- 
ments and at the same time to leave a 
surplus for commercial and _ private 
users. As the war continues the fuel 
demands of the services will increase, 
and it is impossible for the shipping 
people to say with certainty what 
future supplies will be. Estimates, of 
course, can be made, but the U-boat 
is a sad disturber of paper calcu- 
lations. 

Coal gas is a partial solution of the 
difficulty, and if its use be intelligently 
circumscribed there should be no 
injustice, but instead a_ consider- 
able ‘‘leg-up’’ to inland transport. 
There are good grounds for thinking 
that the authorities have in view a 
scheme which will withdraw all petrol 
supply for whatever purposes it may 
have been granted in those districts 
where there is a good coal gas supply, 
and owners who are at present using 
their cars for station or other essential 
work as laid down under the latest 
regulations or for Red Cross or other 
semi-official purposes will be well 
advised to act on the hint and make 
arrangements for the fitting of gas 
containers to their vehicles. without 
further delay ; otherwise, when official 


orders are given there will be a great 
rush on the gas container manufac- 
turers and consequent delay in com- 
pleting the work. 

Complaints have been made that in 
the first place the authorities were only 
too anxious to have motorists use coal 
gas, and a year or so ago this really 
was the case. In war-time, however, 
perspectives change very rapidly, and 
there is no longer the same quantity 
of gas available for private motoring, 
nor in many cases is the gas of the 
same quality as before, stripping pro- 
cesses have been carried some degrees 
further. 

The carrying of the gas under pres- 
sure is not very favourably regarded 
in official quarters, where it is feared 
that if this system receives any en- 
couragement labour will be diverted 
which might be more usefully em- 
ployed in war work, and this, despite 
the fact that coal gas is now on exactly 
the same footing as petrol in regard 
to the ways in which it may legiti- 
mately be used. The manufacture of 
fabric containers, a job which naturally 
goes to the rubber factories, has been 
temporarily held up because of the 
possibility of heavy calls being made 
on the factories in case it is decided to 
supply practically the whole of the 
motor transport of the American 
Army with tyres built in this country. 

One of the most pleasing features of 
the situation is that the military 
authorities have at last realised that 
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petrol waste is not unknown in the 
Army, and instructions have been 
issued which have for their object the 
prevention of fuel waste both in 
running and in cleaning down the 
engines and chassis. Undoubtedly 
individual officers and Government 
representatives still undertake many 
journeys by car which could quite 
well be made by other means and big 
and extravagant cars are also used on 
occasions where lighter and cheaper 
vehicles would serve just as_ well. 
There has, however, of late been 
noticeable improvement in this regard 
and no doubt as time goes on extrava- 
gance and waste will be further 
reduced. 

The Government has dropped the 
Petroleum Bill and, very naturally, 
there have been criticisms of the move 
which contend that the Bill has been 
dropped owing to pressure applied by 
threatened vested interests. To some 
extent, of course, the charge may have 
some foundation in fact, for there are 
few of us in this world who will take 
anything likely to encroach on our 
own particular preserves, of whatever 
they may consist, lying down, and, 
no doubt, the existing interests have 
made out the best possible case for 
themselves and against interference. 


Very probably the truth is that it is _ 


the ‘existing labour and_ transport 
shortage which render impossible the 
rapid development of methods which 
might otherwise be pursued with 
advantage. If we are to exploit our 
native oils and fxels it is necessary 
that the exploitation should be under- 
taken without delay. It is little use 
our being short of fuel during the war, 
when the thing is a matter of life and 
death to us, and squeezing out a few 
odd million gallons afterwards. 

The existing plant at the shale works 
in Scotland and the gas works and 
coke ovens throughout the country are 
being pressed to their full capacity 
and extended as far as present circum- 
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stances permit, while it has been 
found by experiments that certain 
plants already in existence can be 
adapted in a short time to treat new 
material by new methods. Some 
critics, of course, contend that a very 
large total output of fuel oil should be 
obtained because the results of treat- 
ment in individual cases have been 
very satisfactory. The authorities, 
however, point out that the present 
state of supply of labour and materials 
makes multiplication of this nature 
extremely fallacious. 


Manufacturers and Agents. 


It is doubtful whether the average 
owner realises how important the 
motor agent is in preserving good 
relations between car manufacturers 
and car buyers. The Americans have 
developed what is known as “ ser- 
vice’’ to a very much greater extent 
than we have over here, or at least it 
would seem so judging by their adver- 
tisements. As a matter of strict fact, 
however, this is not quite true, for 
there exists in this country a number 
of reputable agents who have been 
giving. services to their customers for 
a long period of years. These agents 
stand between the customers and the 
manufacturer. They, more than the 
manufacturer, have experience of 
those little detail weaknesses and faults 
either in material or design which go 
so far to annoy the car user and to 
bias him against any particular make 
of chassis, and it is the agent rather 
than the actual manufacturer who is 
called on to remedy the petty faults, 
at all events, with a consequence 
that he can advise the manufacturer 
as to where improvements can _ be 
made with advantage and, should the 
manufacturer not see his way to fall in 
with the suggestions thus put forward, 
the agent very naturally looks around 
for some make of car which on the 
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whole proves more satisfactory in 
actual service. 

The agent is very obviously first 
and foremost a business man and pre- 
fers to deal with a manufacturer whose 
vehicles are popular with buyers and 
in the ‘‘ almost sell themselves ”’ class, 
and which are not subject to constant 
petty troubles, and so the reliable car 
maker has no difficulty in getting 
good agents throughout the country, 
while the unsatisfactory maker cannot 
get agents at all or is constantly 
chopping and changing until car users 
never know from one month to another 
which particular man in their own dis- 
trict they are to go to for a supply of 
spares for repair work. 

All this being true, as indeed it is, 
it follows that the manufacturer who 
keeps his agents, and whose agents 
are only too anxious to continue busi- 
ness relations, is building first-class 
vehicles. When, then, the agents 
throughout the country combine to 
present a silver salver engraved with 
the facsimile signatures of all the sub- 
scribers, together with a silver tea ser- 
vice for the recipient’s wife to Mr. W. 
Lowe, commercial manager of Arrol- 
Johnston, Ltd., on the occasion of his 
election to the directorate of the com- 
pany, it follows that the relationship 
between the respective parties is of the 
best, and although the average buyer 
cannot secure Arrol-Johnston cars at 
the present moment at any price at all, 
it also follows that the agents handling 
the company’s business are well 
advised as to future intentions and are 
satisfied with the performances of the 
vehicles in the past. Incidentally, on 
the occasion of the presentation Mr. 
T. C. Pullinger denied a statement 
attributed to him in certain quarters 
that the Arrol-Johnston company had 
in view a post-war six or eight- 
cylindered car to sell at £300 or less. 
He pointed out that it was towards a 
car of this kind at a similar price that 
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turers should be directed. 


The Cars in Dock. 

Someone has advanced an interest- 
ing and practicable suggestion in 
regard to those motor cars and other 
vehicles now laid up in garages owing 
to lack of fuel supplies. He points out 
that there is great shortage of road 
transport vehicles and great conges- 
tion on the railways while undoubtedly 
the food distribution system is in need 
of reinforcements. Why, then, he 
asks, should not the Government take 
over these interned vehicles at prices 
equal to their value in the existing 
circumstances ? 

The suggestion is quite good and 
the average machine would sell at the 
present moment for more than it could 
have done two or three years ago, and 
certainly for more than it can be 
worth when manufacturers can again 
get into their swing after the war 
and quantity-production of new and 
modern machines is well under way. 
There are two objections to the 
scheme, the first being that some 
owners may not receive a fair price 
for their vehicles, and the second is 
that as it would be some time after the 
peace before the manufacturers can 
get into their swing and the building 
of machines for private sale, and as 
there will be some question about 
priority in regard to raw material 
supplied and the fulfilling of orders, it 
might be that people losing their 
vehicles under this scheme may be 
unable to secure machines to take 
their place until some considerable 
time—it may be a year, possibly even 
two years—after the peace. 


An Anti-Prejudice Campaign. 

The Motor announces that it has 
undertaken a campaign to combat the 
prejudice against motorists which has 
grown up as a result of persistent and 
ill-informed malicious attacks in cer- 
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tain sections of the Press. The move 
is overdue and our contemporary is to 
be congratulated on the initiative 
shown. Every motorist should sup- 
port the campaign to the utmost of 
his power. 


Gas Fuel. 

The January issue of ‘‘ A thousand 
and One Uses for Gas”’ (the illus- 
trated monthly published by the British 
Commercial Gas Association, of 47, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1) 
deals with the important subject of the 
use of coal gas as a motor fuel. In 
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this number the opinions of various 
representative men in the motor and 
gas industries are adduced to show 
that there is every likelihood that coal 
gas will prove to be more than a mere 
war-time substitute for petrol. Its 
great recommendation is its economy, 
and the chief obstacle in the way of its 
wide-spread adoption is the storage 
difficulty. This is discussed at length, 
and the confident hope is expressed 
that when peace returns and brings 
with it the release of certain essential 
materials the problem will admit of 
highly satisfactory solution. 
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